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) beard the bells on 
Christmas dap 


2 5 Their old, familiar 


carols play, 
And wild and siweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, qood- 
will to men! 


—Christmas Bells 
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A BATTLE WELL PLANNED 








The Army General knows successful campaigns are the result of 
careful advance planning. The baker —like the General—has a similar 
problem of “preparation”. A profitable, growing business is built on 
“bakery-proved’ flour. 








Selling bread today is MASS selling—not one loaf, but a thousand 
must have the right texture, tastiness and appetite appeal, and the 
crux of this “preparation” problem is the FLOUR. It is here—in that 
first preparatory step—that the baker makes or breaks his profit or 
even his business! 











“International” service is more than selling flour—it amounts to 
“expert counsel’. Completely informed on up-to-the-minute technical 
developments as well as current consumer trends, your International 
salesman stands ready to work with you in finding the best type 
of flour for the requirements of your market from the Interna‘ional 
family of brands. May we suggest thorough “preparation” with _nter- 

. ul Ml 
national bakery proved Flours! 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY — MINNEAPOLIS 


INTERNATIONAL 
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Christmas Greeting 


142 


Perhaps “Merry” isn’t exactly the right 
word for Christmas in this year of war. 
But the world needs Christmas now as 
never before — needs its hope and its 
promise, its cheering and inspiring 
evidence that there is still such a thing 











as good will among men. 
And so, if we can’t wish you the usual 
“Merry” Christmas, we do wish you most 


sincerely a good and heart-warming 
and hopeful Christmas! © 





PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 


el i ___—O____________ 
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BIG 








FLOUR 


No baking job too difficult— 
milled to perform well under 
the most trying shop condi- 
tions. 


Big Seven Performance Flour is milled to do the job 


that it is required to do for the baker under any shop conditions, 
with many bakeries inadequately manned and forced to produce at 
maximum capacity. It is a vigorous product. It gives the baker the 
greatest value at the least cost. It stands punishment in the bakery. 
It produces an outstanding loaf of bread. 


Big Seven Performance Flour is the product of the 
finest hard winter wheat, milled to a. standard that present-day 
trends in baking make necessary. With more and more people 
depending on bakers for their “daily bread,” here is a flour that 
will make the baking job easier and at the same time serve the 
consumer with a highly nutritious and satisfying loaf. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 







RFORMANCE 
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by the Pound? 





“ISMERTA” specifications require a particular type 
and selection of wheat. 


“ISMERTA” performance requires a specific kind of 
careful milling. 


“ISMERTA” uniformity demands machine-tool exact- 
ness in laboratory supervision and checking. 





Not one of these things is required in the same degree 
to merely supply flour milled to some standard of pro- 
tein and ash. Good millers know these things. Too 
many trusting bakers do not half appreciate them. 


“ISMERTA” 


Is not a standard quality flour. 
lt is a different and better flour. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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Would You Want to Buy a House 


That is what some bakers do when they buy flour by its protein and ash 
content alone. ISMERTA, of course, is milled to a standard but it is its 
own standard,— determined by one thing,— baking performance. « « « 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY A 


FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


eh meeeeeeerneeeeanieerieaneemenseeetee aa 
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BEMIS 
BAGS 


SERVING ON 
BOTH FRONTS 


ON THE WAR FRONT * 


Bemis Bags carry tons of food to 
our armed forces fighting on dis- 
tant shores...and in training in 
America. And Bemis factories are 
turning out sandbags, barrack bags, 
gun covers, tents, camouflage ma- 
terials and many other products for 
the war effort. 


*~ ON THE HOME FRONT 


Bemis Bags are helping deliver the 
tremendously stepped-up produc- 
tion of food and other materials 
normally shipped in bags. In addi- 
tion, they are transporting success- 
fully scores of other products form- 
erly shipped in containers made from 
materials now unavailable or needed 
elsewhere in the war program. 





* * 


We've taken on a big load of war work for Uncle 
Sam and his allies. Our thousands of éxpert em- 
ployees are working day and night producing 
bags and other materials essential to Victory. But 
with all this extra production, Bemis facilities 
and “know how” still enable us to meet the 
needs of our customers. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore - Boston - Brooklyn - Buffalo - Charlotte Indianapolis - Kansas City - Los Angeles - Louisville 
Chicago - Denver - Detroit - East Pepperell - Houston Memphis - Minneapolis - New Orleans - New York City 
Norfolk - Oklahoma City - Omaha - Peoria - St.Louis - Salina - Salt Lake City - San Francisco - Seattle - Wichita 
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CABLE ADDRESS “CONFLOMILS”™ 


KANSAS BEST 


FLOUR WICHITA 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


<anmeae GIBRALTAR 


FLOUR 











Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 





























Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 





Minnesota Girt Firour..... 


g e p, | with Vitamins 
and Iron 


long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 








PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY.... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B.,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 


For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 











New Ulm, Minn. 











Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Busheis 


EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 








BUY and SELL through WANT ADS The Northwestern Miller 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 








Every bushel of wheat washed 
in pure water 


“POLAR BEAR” 


The kind and quality of flour 
that you never hear 


criticized. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











Under these wartime controls of wheat reserves, movement and 


price trends, no miller needs to be reminded of the need to buy 


his supplies through the best equipped and best informed sources. 


@ We offer you nearly 60 years of 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 

FRANK A. THEIS, President ‘ . 

F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
present experienced management. 


F. L. ROSENRURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
A. H. FUHRMAN 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











he 5 sounpD REASONS * 


FOR BAKERS USING 


“WINGOLD RY-DO” 


READY MIXED RYE-WHEAT FLOUR 


1—SCIENTIFIC BLEND OF QUALITY RYE AND WHEAT FLOURS 
2.—CAN BE USED WITHOUT THE ADMIXTURE OF OTHER FLOURS 
3—NO BLENDING—NO GUESSWORK WHEN USING “WINGOLD RY-DO” 
4.—ABSOLUTE UNIFORM BLEND OF FLOURS OF SAME BAKING CHARACTERISTICS 
5—PRODUCES A UNIFORM LOAF—FULL OF DEEP RICH RYE FLAVOR 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WIRE OR WRITE FOR PRICES 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Samples Gladly Furnished Upon Request 














RED WING FLOUR STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years Millers of 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. ®*CERESOTA °*ARISTOS ®HECKERS 



























































* ALL COMMANDER-LARABEE bak- 
ers flours can be VITALIZED by the 
exclusive Commander-Larabee proc- 
ess that adds the fresh milled wheat 
germ to the flour of your choice— 


for better flavored breads. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


COMMANDER-LARABEE FLOURS’ 


<> Help Bakers with Wartime Production 
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Wianrase conditions impose new problems on bakery 
production—critical problems of ingredient shortages, 
formula changes and production control that tax the 


baker’s ingenuity and skill. 


The answer to some, at least, of your new production prob- 
lems may be found in selecting the right COMMANDER- 
LARABEE flours for your modified or extended formulas. 
COMMANDER-LARABEE flours are milled in different 
types and a wide range of protein levels to meet present 
bakery production requirements. Select the flours of type 
and grade you need, and depend on these COMMANDER- 
LARABEE flours for the smooth flow of well fermented 
doughs through the shop—and a fine uniformity of 


baked goods. 


The COMMANDER-LARABEE representative will be glad 
to help you with laboratory, technical and practical pro- 
duction facilities. Ask him for full information about 
the types and grades of COMMANDER-LARABEE bakers 


flours best suited to your present needs. 
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Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation e Buffalo 


Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
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The Wheat-Aleohol Contract 


wheat-alcohol agreement form un- 

der which the Commodity Credit 
Corp. will make available wheat to mill- 
ers for the production of granular flour 
for use in the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol for war purposes. Other details 
of the plan and procedure appear else- 
where in this issue: 


J wiestatcono is the text of the 


¥ ¥ 
Contract No....... 


WHEAT-ALCOHOL AGREEMENT 
THIS AGREEMENT, made and en- 
Log we neon day of 
» by and between 
Commodity Credit Corporation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (hereinafter referred to as 
“Commodity”) and 
a corporation organized and existing 
under the laws of the State of........ " 
with principal place of business at.... 
Rote (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Miller’’) 

WITNESSETH : 


In consideration of the premises, the 
parties hereto represent, covenant, and 
agree as follows: 

1. During the period from the execu- 
tion of this agreement until March 31, 
1943, the Miller agrees to make available 
milling capacity for the production of 
SS eee eee ree tons of 
granular flour per week. During the 
same period, upon the submission to the 
Washington office of Commodity and 
upon the approval by Commodity of 
copies of contracts entered into by and 
between the Miller and distillers for the 
sale to the distillers for shipment prior 
to the expiration date of this agreement 
of certain quantities of granular flour 
to be distilled into industrial alcohol, 
accompanied by offers in writing of the 
Miller to purchase certain quantities of 
wheat, Commodity shall sell said quan- 
tities of wheat to the Miller upon the 
terms and conditions hereinafter set out: 
Provided, That said quantities are not 
in excess of those needed to enable the 
Miller to fulfill the accompanying con- 
tracts for the delivery of granular flour 
as determined in accordance with para- 
graphs 8 and 9 hereof: Provided further, 
That the Miller may report sales by 
wire indicating the name of the distiller, 
location of distillery, quantity of granu- 
lar flour sold, and location of mill or 
mills to be used in processing the order, 
. humber of bushels of wheat required at 
each mill to fill.order, and that such wire 
shall be confirmed by the Miller by the 
submission of signed copies of the sales 
contract within ten days thereafter to 
Commodity. 

2. The acceptance of such offers by 
Commodity shall be by telegram or 
other instrument in writing. Each offer 
and acceptance shall constitute a sepa- 
tate sales contract and this ‘agreement, 
together with such sales contracts, shall 
tonstitute the contract between Com- 
Modity and the Miller, and the sales of 


such wheat shall be made subject to the 
terms and conditions set forth in this 
agreement. 

3. Sound, merchantable wheat of any 
grade (but not smutty, garlicky, sour, 
musty, heating, or weevily), may be de- 
livered, and official weight and inspection 
certificates issued at the point of load- 
ing shall be accepted as final as to the 
quantity, quality, and the condition of 
the wheat. 

4. The price at which the granular 
flour produced under the terms of this 
agreement shall be sold to the distillers 
shall be $32.14 per ton (2,000 pounds) 
in bulk, plus 56c per ton packing charge 
if packed in bags supplied by the distil- 
ler, f.o.b. the nearest rail siding available 
to the distiller’s plant. The price at 
which Commodity shall supply wheat to 
the Miller, basis f.o.b. the nearest rail 
siding available to the plant of the 
Miller, shall be ........ cents per bushel 
if the granular flour produced from such 
wheat is to be delivered to distillers 
whose plants are located in the Eastern 
Area, and shall be .... cents per bushel 
if delivery of the granular flour is to be 
made in any other area. For purposes 
of this agreement, the Eastern Area 
shall be defined as including all states 
east of the western boundaries of New 
York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi and Louisiana: Pro- 


vided, That on or before the thirtieth 
day of each month, Commodity shall re- 
imburse the Miller in an amount equal 
to the transit balance or flat or propor- 
tional rate, whichever is less, from the 
plant of the Miller to the final destina- 
tion at the plants of distillers to whom 
shipments were made during the month, 
on all wheat shipped by Commodity to 
the Miller during the preceding calendar 
month: Provided further, That Com- 
modity shall not pay any transporta- 
tion charges in excess of those which 
would have been incurred if the grain 
had been shipped by Commodity direct 
to the plants of designated distillers. 

5. Within 10 days from the acceptance 
by Commodity of each of the offers of 
the Miller, the Miller shall send to the 
Regional office of Commodity (208 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois), 
schedule for the delivery of the wheat 
so purchased and shall send a copy 
thereof to the Washington office of 
Commodity. Thereafter, time of deliv- 
ery specified in said schedule may be 
changed by giving 10 days’ written no- 
tice to said Regional office of Commodity 
and by sending a copy thereof to the 
Washington office of Commodity. The 
failure of Commodity to make deliveries 
to the Miller within the time prescribed 
in either the original delivery schedule 
or the delivery schedule as changed, shall 





HANDLERS OF SCREENINGS ASK OPA CONFERENCE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiNN.—Handlers of screenings in this market have held two meet- 
ings recently with local OPA representatives to discuss ambiguities in the application 
of the General Maximum Price Regulation to that commodity and the inequities and 


incongruities that have become apparent in the trade. 


Particularly disturbing are 


the wide divergence in ceiling prices, the lack of any relationship to grain values, and 
the problem of mixed screenings as compared with those from a single grain. The 
handlers decided to request a conference with Washington OPA executives in an at- 
tempt to obtain clarification of the ambiguous points’ and some modification to make 
the application of the GMPR more practical in the marketing of screenings. Handlers 
in the Milwaukee and Chicago markets probably will be asked to join the Minneapolis 


group if the conference is granted. 


. ¥ 


LEON HENDERSON RESIGNS 


WasuinctTon, D. C.—Resignation of Leon Henderson as chief of the Office of 


Price Administration was announced Dec. 17. 


It was expected that he would be 


succeeded by Prentiss M. Brown, Michigan Democrat, who recently was defeated 


for re-election to the Senate. Mr. 


Henderson said his action was dictated “prin- 


cipally” by reasons of health. He has been subjected to widespread criticism, both 
within and without Congress, particularly for the OPA handling of gasoline and 


fuel oil rationing programs and price policies on agricultural products. 


Unques- 


tionably, he was facing a bitter fight in the new Congress which, he felt, might 


handicap the entire anti-inflation program. 


v ¥ 


CONVENTION BAN URGED 


Abandonment of meetings and conventions that will not contribute in an impor- 
tant way to winning of:the war has been urged by Joseph B. Eastman, director of 


Defense Transportation:- 


Mr. Eastmansaid in a formal statement that individual associations: must make 


their: :own- décisions.--. He’ indicated, ‘however; that no such gatherings would be 


justified, im: view of war bertions: on ithe treengaaiagpent. avetnte; ‘unless they would 


help to shorten the war: =::: "2 ; 





not give rise to any liability on the part 
of Commodity to the Miller. 

6. At the option of Commodity, the 
wheat shall be consigned either to the 
order of Commodity notify the Miller 
or to the Miller on flat billing. Com- 
modity shall draw drafts payable at par 
10 days after sight on the Miller for 
each shipment on the basis of actual 
loading weights as evidenced by loading 
weight certificates. Such drafts shall 
eer for 
payment and release within 10 days from 
the date of receipt by the bank. Com- 
modity shall pay all costs of loading but 
shall not be liable for any unloading, 
weighing, or inspection costs at point of 
destination. The Miller shall furnish 
delivery-line railroads with the neces- 
sary bond or other security required to 
order cars into the plant if the cars 
arrive before presentation of the docu- 
ments representing the shipments. 

7. Commodity shall not recognize any 
claims for shortages in quantity but 
shall render all possible assistance short 
of preparing and presenting claims for 
instituting suits for the recovery of any 
shortages from the carriers or others. 

8. The wheat so sold to the Miller, or 
wheat equivalent in quantity, and at least 
as suitable in quality, and grade for the 
manufacture of granular flour for dis- 
tilling purposes to that so sold to the 
Miller by Commodity, shall be processed 
by such a method that at least 60% of 
the product thereof shall be granular 
flour which shall be sold to distillers 
under contracts providing that it shall 
be used solely for distillation into in- 
dustrial alcohol. Provided, That if 
wheat of less than 58 pounds test weight 
is supplied by Commodity, 1% less gran- 
ular flour will be required of the Miller 
for each one pound drop below 58 
pounds test weight per bushel. This 
basis shall be used in determining the 
quantity of wheat to be sold to the 
Miller to enable him to fulfill each con- 
tract with distillers for the delivery of 
granular flour. The remaining portion 
of the product thereof shall be processed 
for livestock and poultry feed and shall 
not be sold by the Miller for any other 
purpose. 

9. The granular flour produced under 
the terms of this agreement shall meet 
the following standards: All of the 
product must pass through No. 20 wire 
screen; not less than 94% shall pass 
through No. 40 wire screen, and not 
more than 10% shall pass through 10 XX 
silk. Bran specks shall not constitute 
more than 1.5% of the product. Pro- 
vided, That, at the request of the dis- 
tiller to the Miller and with the ap- 
proval of the Miller and the approval 
of Commodity, granules of other size 
may be produced for use by the distiller 
in the manufacture of industrial alcohol. 

10. The Miller shall, not later than 


the tenth day of each calendar month, 
(Continued on page 26.) 
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Wheat-Alcohol Program Ends 
Mill Concentration Studies 


® Government Sets Aside Any 
Program for Curtailment as 
Alcohol Plant Capacity Grows 


By EmMmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NortTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The government’s 
need for industrial alcohol for the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber and smoke- 
less powder has spelled the doom of the 
proposed concentration of the milling 
industry of the nation. The special in- 
dustry committee which was appointed 
more than two months ago for this pur- 
pose, might just as well be dissolved, if 
this is its only function. 

J. R. T. Bishop, chief of the War 
Production Board’s grain products sec~ 
tion, and presiding officer of the Wheat 
Flour Milling Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee, has reported to Joseph L. Wein- 
er, director of the Office of Civilian Sup- 
ply, on the subject of concentrating the 
milling industry. He has recommended 
no curtailment of milling production. 
Chief Weiner has accepted this recom- 
mendation, and the proposed concentra- 
tion scheme has been definitely set aside. 

The wheat-alcohol program announced 
last week by the Commodity Credit 
Corp.—a three-way undertaking in which 
CCC, the flour millers of the nation and 
the distilling industry will co-operate in 
furnishing the industrial alcohol needs 
of the nation,—will provide ample busi- 
ness for the flour mills of the country, 
at least for the duration of the war 
emergency. No stoppage or mergers or 
scrapping of milling equipment will be 
necessary. On the contrary, it may very 
well be that the total capacity of some 
mills may be devoted exclusively to 
grinding of granular flour for alcohol 
purposes, and flour for bread production 
cease therein entirely. 

An indication that increased flour mill- 
ing grinding equipment may be used in 
the alcohol program was given when the 
chemicals division of the War Produc- 
tion Board reported that plans and speci- 
fications had been completed for addi- 
tional distillery plants to produce indus- 
trial alcohol. Sites for these plants— 
the building of which has not yet been 
authorized—have been selected. The min- 
ute the armed services indicate that ad- 
ditional industrial alcohol is required, 
steps will doubtless be taken to build 
these three new plants and contracts for 
additional granular flour will follow. 
Engineers of the chemical section of 
WPB who have been working on these 
industrial alcohol plans have provided 
for structures which will utilize the min- 
imum of critical materials and be purely 
wartime necessities. The facilities will 
provide for the grinding of 12,000 bus 
of grain a day, producing 10,500,000 gal- 
lons of alcohol a year. , 


Meanwhile the government’s plans for 


converting beverage distillers to alcohol 
plants is continuing, with 13 conversions 
being made this month, which will add 
4,000,000 gallons capacity, and 38 con- 
versions scheduled for January and Feb- 


ruary, which will complete the conver- 
sion program and make available a total 
production of 19,000,000 gallons from 
converted beverage distilleries by the 
end of March. 

In announcing the details of the plan 
of the government to make available loan 
wheat to mills for the alcohol program, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. pointed out 
that experiments show that granular flour 
yields more alcohol than either corn or 
corn-wheat mixtures, and that the facili- 
ties available in the flour milling plants 
obviate the necessity for distilleries to 
make installation of grinding equipment. 
In fact, both CCC and WPB believe 
that the arrangement with the flour mills 
offers an excellent means of utilizing sur- 
plus wheat and speeding up alcohol pro- 
duction. 


Many Factors in 
Volume of Output 
of Granular Flour 


Some interesting speculations were in- 
dulged by Herman Fakler, Washington 
representative of the Millers National 
Federation, in advising members of de- 
tails of the new program. “It has been 
variously estimated,” said Mr. Fakler, 
“that from 8,000,000 to 12,000,000 bus 
of wheat will be utilized during the first 
quarter of 1943, but as the advantages 
of granular wheat flour are demonstrat- 
ed, the volume used should materially 
increase. 

“From data available here, it appears 
that the approximate 1943 grain require- 
ments on the east coast, both in beverage 
alcohol plants and in converted molasses 
industrial alcohol plants, will be between 
65,000,000 and 70,000,000 bus. In the 
middle western alcohol plants, which are 
primarily converted beverage plants, the 
total will be between, 75,000,000 and 80,- 
000,000 bus of grain. Assuming as an 
extreme, which is not likely to material- 
ize, that all alcohol plants would use 
granular wheat flour as the raw ma- 
terial, the demand for granular flour by 
the east coast plants could not be satis- 
fied by all the surplus capacity in the 
flour milling industry east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Estimated production of 
granular wheat flour in surplus flour 
mill capacity in that area only would be 
of the order of 37,000,000 bus, if all 
states from Wisconsin to Mississippi and 
eastward (with the single exception of 
Kentucky) should utilize surplus mill- 
ing capacity for this product. By going 


«, just across the Mississippi River, ample 


ve 
: the east coast. 


milling capacity could be obtained for 
A total of about 70,000,- 
000 bus of granular wheat flour could 
be made in the surplus milling ‘capacity 
of all states east of the line including 
Minnesota and Louisiana. 


“Continuing the extreme assumption, 
the middle western granular flour re- 
quirements would then have to come from 
Kentucky and from the Dakotas, Kan- 
sas, Texas and states to the west. The 
total surplus capacity of all these west- 
ern states is approximately 70,000,000 
bus of granular wheat flour, which is 
approximately 10,000,000 bus less than 
the potential demand in the Middle West 
alcohol plants. 

“Tempering these extreme assump- 
tions with the following practical con- 
siderations, it can be concluded that: 

“1.—All surplus milling capacity will 
not be used to make granular wheat 
flour. A conservative estimate is that 
approximately 80,000,000 bus of granu- 
lar flour could be produced, which would 
be equivalent to approximately 200,000,- 
000 gallons of industrial alcohol of 190 
proof. 
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“2.—-All alcohol plants will not desire 
to purchase and use granular. wheat 
flour. 

“8.—As long as corn is available at a 
reasonable price, many alcohol produc- 


"ers will prefer to continue on the basis 


of present operating technique. 

“4.—Use of granular wheat flour will 
be most advantageous for east coast 
industrial alcohol plants which are be- 
ing converted from the use of molasses 
to the use of grain, the total capacity 
of which is between 60,000,000 and 65,- 
000,000 bus. 

“5.—Next most likely group of alco- 
hol producers who would choose this raw 
material is the small whisky distillery, 
where disposal of distillers’ wheat dried 
grains might be more difficult than the 
disposal of a granular flour distillery 
slop. 

“6.—If new plants are built to pro- 
duce an additional 100,000,000 gallons of 
alcohol as recommended by the Baruch 
report, use of granular wheat flour made 
in existing surplus milling capacity would 
obviate the need for installing grain 
atinding equipment,and spme by-product 
recovery equipment at the new plants.” 





“REASONABLE” INCREASE IN FLOUR 
PRICE CEILINGS AGREED UPON 


New Regulation Awaits Only Clearance by OPA Divisions— 
Publication Expected by Christmas, Effective Five 
Days Hence—No Wheat Subsidy 
By EmMMeEtT DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THe NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Responsible OPA officials said on Dec. 
22 that the new flour price ceiling regulations had been written and 
were being cleared through the various sections of the price ad- 
ministration office before being announced. 

The ceilings were the subject of conferences held on Dec. 16, 
17 and 18 by officials of the OPA, the Agricultural Food Adminis- 
tration and officials of Stabilizer Byrnes’ office. 

The understanding is that these three agencies are in agree- 
ment upon the schedules, which will provide a reasonable increase 


in the price of flour with no subsidies on wheat. 


The OPA grain 


section hopes the schedules can be announced by Christmas, so 
they can become effective five days hence. 
vv 


Bakers’ War Proposals 
Discussed at Meeting 
With Food Officials 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
subject of wartime regulation of bak- 
ery practices was discussed, Dec. 18, at 
a meeting of food administration officials 
with John T. McCarthy, WPB official, 
and several members of the Baking In- 
dustry Advisory Committee, but nothing 
definite was agreed on. 

Pros and cons of the detailed war pro- 
gram for the baking industry, recently 
proposed to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture by the baking industry, were talked 
ever. Details of this program were pre- 
sented in these columns last- week.- A 
member of the staff of James F. Byrnes’ 
Office of Economie Stabilizatioh also at- 
tended this conference. 

The WPB men presented their ideas, 
the thoughts of the fogd administration 
officials were presented and some consid- 
eration also given to the baking indus- 
try’s proposed program, but no definite 
agreement was reached. 





Squeeze in Flour 
Tightened as New 
Ceiling Is Delayed 


Millers during the past week continued 
to be squeezed between the flour price 
ceilings of the Sept. 28-Oct. 2 base period 
and high wheat costs. Because of the 
existing expectation that new ceilings 
would be ‘higher than those in effect at 
present, demand for flour was very ac- 
tive. But because little wheat was avail- 
able to millers at prices which would al- 
low it to be processed and sold without 
substantial loss, relatively few of the 
flour orders could be accepted. Some 
milling companies still were able to sell 
family flour, which normally carries 4 
larger margin than bakery flour, but 
most members of the industry were shut 
off even from that business. Sales to 
bakers were extremely small, despite the 
demand. 

Deliveries on old contracts, plus such 
‘sales as were possible in recent weeks, 
have kept flour supplies in consuming 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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ccc TO PROVIDE MILLERS’ 
WHEAT AT 82-84c 


Procedure Outlined for Production of Granular Flour—Price of 
Wheat Meal $32.14 a Ton—Millers Should Enter Into 
Sales Contracts With Individual Distillers 


(Text of Contract Provisions on Page 9) 


With contract terms for wheat agreed 
on by the Commodity Credit Corp. and 
flour millers’ representatives, the pro- 
gram for production of granular flour 
for alcohol production is ready for 
action. 

The CCC will furnish wheat to mill- 
ers at 84c bu for sales to distillers in 
the eastern area and at 82c bu for dis- 
tillers located in all other areas. The 
pricé ‘at whiGt gtantifar' iffévit ‘shall "Be 
sold. to distillers i§ $32.14''ton, in biilk, 
plus 56c ton’ packing charge if packed in 
bags supplied by the distiller, f.o.b. the 
nearest rail siding available to the dis- 
tiller. CCC will reimbuse the miller 
for transit balance or proportional rate, 
whichever is less, for freight from mill 
to distillery. 

Wheat sold to the miller shall be so 
processed that at least 60% of the prod- 
uct shall be granular flour. If wheat 
of less than 58 Ibs is supplied to millers, 
1% less granular flour will be required 
for each pound drop below 58 Ibs test 
weight. 

The remaining portion of the product 
shall be processed for livestock feed 
only, the miller retaining the income 
for such feed. 

H. R. Boyd, vice president of the CCC, 
has outlined the plan to millers as fol- 
lows: 3 

“We shall supply wheat to millers to 
be ground in plants located in the area 
east of the western boundaries of Minne- 
sota, Iowa and Missouri, and north of 
the southern boundaries of Missouri, 
Kentucky and Virginia, and including 
Omaha, Neb., and Kansas City, Kansas, 
at 84c bu for the production of granular 
flour to be used by distillers located in 
the eastern area, as defined in paragraph 
4 of the agreement, and at 82c bu for the 
production of granular flour to be used 
by distillers located in all other areas. 

“Wheat will be supplied to millers 
whose plants are located outside of the 
zone defined above but within the line 
of flow of wheat owned by Commodity 
Credit Corp. The same agreement. will 
be used in these cases except that the 
price of wheat will be adjusted to feed 
values at the milling location. The price 
adjustment applicable to. a particular 
milling area will be furnished to the 
miller upon his request. This request 
may be made by wire to the Washing- 
ton office of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
and should state the current price of 
bagged millfeeds at the milling point. 

“The following procedure is recom- 
mended to millers wishing to co-operate 
in the program: (1) The miller should 
execute and submit two copies. of. the 


-Wheat-Alcohol Agreement form,- includ- 


ing the required bond, to the Washington 


Office of Commodity Credit Corp. (2) 


Upon notification of the acceptance of 


the agreement, the miller should enter 


into sales contracts with individual dis- 
tillers to supply granular flour for the 
production of industrial alcohol. (3) 
For each sales contract made with the 
distiller, the miller should wire the Wash- 
ington office of Commodity Credit Corp. 
the details as indicated in paragraph 1 
of the agreement for acceptance or re- 
jection by the corporation. This wire 
shall be confirmed by the miller within 
10 days by submission of a signed copy 
of the miller’s sales contract with the 
distiller. (4) Upon receipt of notifica- 
tion of the acceptance of the sales order, 
the miller shall send shipping instructions 
to the Chicago office of Commodity Credit 
Corp. with a copy to the Washington 
office. (5) Not later than the tenth day 
of each month, the miller shall report 
to the Washington office of Commodity 
Credit Corp., all data required by para- 
graph 10 of the agreement.” 


¥ ¥ 


Distillers Welcome 
Facts on Millers’ 
Product for Alcohol 


Lovuisvittz, Ky.—Kentucky distillers 
are showing considerable interest in an- 
nouncement of plans to prepare wheat 
in flour mills and ship granular flour 
to distilleries for use in production of 
government alcohol. 

At first some distillers looked upon 
the idea as unworkable, contending that 
they have the machinery, steam and 
power, and have always done their 
own grinding. There were also questions 
involved as to unloading bulk material 
from cars, and spouting it to meal or 
grain bins. Naturally they will have 
to continue grinding their own corn and 
malt, which means a certain amount of 
milling anyway. 

However, distillers feel that if they 
can get their wheat content on a basis 
that will save them money, they will be 
satisfied. They admit that they are pay- 
ing freight on a lot of millfeed that 
will not make alcohol and that they are 
wearing out rolls and other machinery 
that is not easy to replace. 

While not much is known of the pro- 
gram by the smaller Kentucky distill- 
ers, they are interested and will be will- 
ing listeners. 

So far as is known the only distillery 
around Louisville to use the new prod- 
uct ig .the..Frankfort (Ky.). Distilleries, 
Inc. '. Brewn-Forman Distillery Co., 
Louisville, is considering plans for try- 
ing it out. Dr. Frank Shipman, of the 


-Brewn-Forman company, chemist and 


director of company production, said 
that while he had not tried it in the 
plant, laboratory tests had been satis- 
factory. 


It is claimed that’ on a formula of 
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Wheat - Alcohol Set-Up Ready to Go 





45% wheat, 45% corn and 10% barley 
malt, yields on a 100 proof alcohol basis, 
should be around 5.20 gals per bu. In 
plants equipped with cookers and alcohol 
type of machinery, yields should go up 
to around 5.40 gals or more. Normally 
the small distillery built and equipped 
for production of bourbon whisky is 
happy if it gets a yield of 4.80 to 4.90 
gals of 100 proof liquor to the bushel 
of grain. 

However, granular wheat flour, pro- 
duced over a mesh screen of probably 
40 to 60 openings to the inch, should run 
73% to 75% starch. 

Under the most favorable conditions, 
it is believed that in using granular flour, 
it may be possible to secure yields even 
as high as 5.60 to 5.70, but that is prob- 
lematical. 

In addition to Frankfort Distilleries, 


it is understood that Schenley Distillers 
are using granular meal in some of their 
northern and eastern plants, and that 
American Distilling Co., Pekin, IIL, 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, 
Ind., and some of the du Pont alcohol 
plants have been using such flour. 

Naturally use of ready ground flour 
will reduce the percentage of dried 
grains in distillery plant offal, and 
amount of solids in either whole or thin 
slop used for cattle feeding. 

There is every reason to believe that 
flour mills can produce a far-more uni- 
form product than the small milling plant 
of the average distillery. There should 
be considerable savings on freight on 
stuff that merely goes through the dis- 
tilling process but which is inert and 
does not help yields at all. If yield is 
materially increased, there should be a 


sayings on cost. all along the line. 
1h ¢ 





Drop in Winter Wheat Crop 
Predicted in U. S. Survey 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has forecast production 
of winter wheat in 1943 at 624,504,000 
bus. 

The forecast was based on the area 
seeded this fall, which was 387,482,000 
acres, compared with 38,339,000 a year 
ago and a 10-year average of 48,039,000 
acres, and on the condition of the crop 
on Dec. 1, which was 88% of normal, 
compared with 87 a year ago, and a 10- 
year Dec. 1 average of 74. 

Production of winter wheat this year 
from seeding in the fall of 1941 totaled 
703,253,000 bus. The 10-year, 1931-40, 
average production is 565,633,000 bus. 

The indicated acre yield is 16.7 bus, 
compared with 18,3 last year, and a 10- 
year average of 11.8 bus, 

Seedings this fall are 97.8% of seed- 
ings a year ago, as compared with 83.9% 
the year before. 

Present indications are for an aban- 
donment of 6.7% of the seeded acreage, 
compared with 7% a year ago and 
19.7% the 1931-40 10-year average. 

The area seeded to rye this fall is 


5,933,000 acres, compared with 6,465,000 
acres a year ago and 6,017,000 acres, the 
1930-39 average. 

The condition of rye on Dec. 1 was 
86% of normal, compared with 87 a 
year ago, and 75 the 1930-39 average. 

The acreage seeded to winter wheat 
this fall, condition of the crop on Dec. 
1 and indicated production, included: 

Minnesota, 156,000 acres, condition 
87% of normal, and indicated production 
2,808,000 bus. 

Iowa, 200,000; 93% and 3,800,000. 

South Dakota, 256,000, 81% and 3,- 
072,000. 

Montana, 1,435,000, 91% and 30,135,- 
000. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FROEDTERT DIVIDEND 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Froedtert 
Grain & Malting Co. here will pay a 
dividend of 20c a share on its common 
stock and the regular quarterly dividend 
of 30c a share on preferred stock on 
Feb. 1, to stock of record Jan. 15, ac- 
cording to action by directors of the firm. 








*Variable. 











GRANULAR FLOUR YIELDS ABOUT Ilc BU 


Calculating the gross income to the flour miller from the 
production of granular flour for distillers on the terms set 
by the CCC, the following is a rough approximation of the 
financial returns per bushel of wheat ground: 


Income: 
From 36 Ibs of flour at $32.14 ton........000000000....... 57c 
From 24 Ibs of feed at $32 ton*........00..000.0 eo. 38c 
SAR SRE IPT cee eae te Ce Oe ea 95c 
I ee no ns SS ee 84c 
oN SL TE TMD TN EIT llc 


Of course, this return depends on millfeed price levels, 
which are likely to vary from mill to mill and day to day. 
As this factor varies, so will the gross income. 
the return would be the equivalent of about 50.6c for the 
grinding of the wheat equivalent of a barrel of flour. 








At Ile bu, 
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Eastern Oil Shortage Threat 
to Bakeries and Restaurants 





Gas Service Limitation 
May Affect Numerous Big 
Bakers in New York Area 


New York, N. Y.—Bakeries, restau- 
rants and hotels—along with several thou- 
sand of its other largest consumers— 
have been warned by the Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York, that it may 
have to curtail service to them unless oil 
The company 
states that three quarters of its total 
gas production requires oil and that pres- 
ent reserves are little more than a week’s 
supply and considerably less than the 
20 days’ normal supply. 

National Biscuit Co., Horn & Hardart 
and many other bakeries are among the 
heaviest users of gas and a recent state- 
ment from the War Production Board 
indicates that industrial and commercial 
firms using more than 10,000 cubic feet 
of gas a month will be the first to have 
their supply cut off if the gas company 
cannot maintain adequate pressure. 

Through newspaper advertisements and 


stocks are replenished. 


other channels, the Consolidated Edison 
Co. has asked its 1,200,000 consumers in 
Greater New York homes to cut down 
their use of fuel and observe the tem- 
perature restrictions required of their 
oil-using neighbors. 

The gasoline crisis in the metropoli- 
tan area threatens many public services. 
Milk companies, bakers and other food 
distributors, in many cases reported on 
Dec. 18 they had only enough gas to last 
another 24 hours and it was hoped that 
supplies could be trucked in from up- 
state where the situation is not as seri- 
ous. 

New York City is the heaviest consum- 
er of gasoline and fuel oil in the world, 
next to the federal government. Mail, 
the department of sanitation, police de- 
partment, hospitals, fire department and 
buses coming under the board of trans- 
portation, reported supplies on hand for 
two to seven days. 





No Profit in Reais Differentials 


The Millers National Federation has 
just completed an intensive study to de- 
termine whether the charge per barrel 
over 98’s for packing and handling flour 
in smaller sizes, as provided in the 
package differential schedule, is in line 
with the cost of the service rendered. 

The cost figures of 55 scattered mills 
covering a period of three months were 
used for making this study. It was 
found that on the basis of a uniform rate 
of lc per package, the mills are in- 
curring substantial losses on all sizes 
from 49 Ibs and under. The amount 
by which the actual packing and han- 
dling cost over 98’s exceeds the recov- 
ery under the package differential sched- 
ule is considerably more on some sizes 
than on others, but it increases at a 
rapid rate with each successive reduc- 
tion in the package size until the range 
of seven pounds and under is reached. 
At this point a substantial drop in the 
excess of cost over differential is ob- 
served, due to the extra charge for 
handling outside containers and the fact 
that loading and trucking costs follow 
the container instead of the individual 
package on all sizes which are shipped in 
outside envelopes. However, the rate 
in the progression of excess cost over 
the differential is resumed immediately 
after the seven-pound point is passed. 

The result of this investigation, states 
the federation, will surprise many mill- 
ers who have assumed that the packing 
charge in the differential schedule at 
least covers their cost and it will be a 
big surprise to any who may think that 
it conceals a profit. While the loss 
shown by this study is more apparent in 
the case of flour packed in buyers’ bags, 
the loss is just as great on flour packed 
in mill owned bags because the packing 


charge is included in the differential 
provided for use on mill owned bags. 

It may be assumed that higher labor 
costs account for the fact that the pack- 
ing charge is no longer adequate. The 
federation is convinced, however, that 
there are numerous small costs incurred 
in packing and handling flour which are 
disregarded in the rule of thumb com- 
putation whiclr most millers use in de- 
termining what they think are their 
packing costs. Most of these rule of 
thumb computations are sadly out of 
date and are worse than useless under 
present day conditions. 

If present costs continue it is obvious 
that the differential schedule needs re- 
vision but this may not be possible at 
the present time. Until it can be 
changed the only alternative for millers 
is to figure their basic cost high enough 
to cover the deficiency in the differential 
itself, the federation advises. ‘ 


——BREAD I8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


POWER SAVING STRESSED 
AT ENGINEERING EXHIBIT 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Conservation of 
power needed for war output was the 
theme of the fifteenth National Exposi- 
tion of Power and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, held at Madison Square Garden, 
Dec. 1-4. 

The objective of exhibitors was di- 
rected toward more effective use of 
available power supplies and increased 
plant efficiency for greater production 
without an increase in power consump- 
tion. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers was held 
in conjunction with the event and a large 
attendance of executive and consulting 








engineers was noted. Manufacturing ex- 
ecutives, plant managers, production en- 
gineers and government procurement 
agents constituted other groups with 
good representation. 

This year’s exposition was sponsored 
by the advisory committee as a contribu- 
tion to the national economy and assist- 
ance toward increased production. Ir- 
ving E. Moultrop, Boston, Mass., is chair- 
man of the committee. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARRIERS ASK ICC TO 
DENY RATE CUT PLEAS 


Railroads Maintain OPA and Department 
of Agriculture Wrong in Asking Re- 
scinding of March Advances 





Railroads have asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to deny the peti- 
tions of the OPA and the Department 
of Agriculture for elimination “at the 
first sign of adequate earnings” of rate 
increases authorized last March 18. 

“Current earnings,” the railroads. said, 
“seem large only by contrast with the 
low level during the depression and are 
no more than necessary to enable car- 
riers to “keep on doing their indispensa- 
ble job in the war.” Railroads cannot 
keep themselves in condition to meet im- 
perative national needs, if rates are to 
be cut without regard for low levels 
of the past, it was claimed. The increase 
in revenue resulting from the rate in- 
crease fails by $150,000,000 a year to 
meet added costs due to increased wages 
authorized in 1941 and increased prices 
of materials, the petition said. 

In a petition to the ICC a short time 
ago, the OPA asked that the commis- 
sion reopen the proceedings in Ex Parte 
148 to give the OPA an opportunity 
to show that the increases authorized 
therein are not justified in the light of 
present circumstances and should be re- 
scinded. 

The OPA’s petition declared that, not 
counting the increased revenues received 
as a result of the March increase, the 
railroads’ net operating income was 42% 
greater in the first nine months of 1942 
than in the corresponding period of 1941, 
showing that “increased rates are no 
longer necessary to enable the carriers to 
maintain a strong financial position.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard also 
asked the commission to modify its 
order in Ex Parte 148 and to eliminate 
the increase on agricultural products. 
The increased revenue from this rate 
raise is not needed by the railroads, the 
secretary maintained, while the higher 
rates increase the amount of money the 
government must spend to maintain its 
wartime food programs. 


——"BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEW DEHYDRATED SOUP MADE 
FOR OVERSEAS SHIPMENT 


A new special kind of dehydrated soup, 


made of pea meal, soybean grits and . 


dry skim milk, has been developed for 
oversea shipment, the Department of 
Agriculture announced. Because its pro- 
tein content is around 85%, it is an 
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ideal war food and an excellent -sup- 
plement to meat, the announcement said. 
The AMA is planning to use the soup 
in it School Lunch Program and the 
soup also shows promise as a desirable 
concentrated food for the United Na- 
tions. The AMA expects soon to have 
40,000,000 to 50,000,000 Ibs of wrinkled 
pea meal available for the manufacture 
of the soup. The varieties of wrinkled 
peas used, grown in Washington and 
Oregon, are the Alderman, Perfection, 
Thomas Laxton and Surprise. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WICKARD NAMES NEW 
FOOD ADVISORY GROUP 


Replaces WPB Food Requirements Com- 
mittee—Will Advise Secretary of 
Agriculture on War Program 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—Claude R. Wick- 
ard, Secretary of Agriculture, has an- 
nounced the appointment of a food ad- 
visory committee to assist him in con- 
nection with the nation’s wartime food 
program. The committee will replace the 
War Production Board food require- 
ments committee. 

The members of the new committee 
are: Secretary Wickard, chairman; Maj. 
Gen. Edmund B. Gregory, War Depart- 
ment; Rear Admiral W. B. Young, Navy 
Department; Edward R. _ Stettinius, 
Lend-Lease Administration; Edwin W. 
Gaumnitz, Board of Economic Warfare; 
M. Lee Marshall, War Production Board; 


-Abe Fortas, Interior Department; H. 


W. Parisius, food production director, 
Department of Agriculture, and Roy F. 
Hendrickson, food distribution director, 
Department of Agriculture. A _ State 
Department representative will be named 
later. 

The committee will submit estimates 
of food requirements prior to the making 
of food allocations by the secretary, and 
will otherwise advise and consult with 
him in the administration of the food 
program. 

¥ ¥ 
WMC Food Representative 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
food industry is not to be wholly outside 
the organization which War Manpower 
Commissioner Paul McNutt is setting 
up. Donald K. David, associate dean of 
the Harvard University Graduate School 
of Business, has been requested by the 
manpower chieftain to become vice chair- 
man. Mr. David is president of the 
American Maize Products Co. and a 
director of Standard Brands, Inc., R. H. 
Macy & Co., Radio-Quality Group Serv- 
ice and Keith-Albee-Orpheum Corp. He 
is a graduate of Harvard. From 1920 to 
1922 he was an instructor in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business. For the 
following five years he was associate 
professor of marketing. He has been 
associate dean since 1941. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





ADOLESCENT “SNACKS” EMPHASIZED 

In talking to junior high school stu- 
dents about diets at Reno, Nev., recent- 
ly, Mrs. Jeanette Hendricks, western rep- 
resentative of Wheat Flour Institute, 
emphasized what interested the adoles- 
cents most, after-school snacks and school 
lunches. In both they wanted plenty 


‘of bread. At Mrs. Hendricks’ sugges- 
tion, a lesson plan was made for a lunch 
box derby to determine the best lunch 
packed by students. 
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R. K. Stritzinger 


RAYMOND STRITZINGER 
HEAD OF CONTINENTAL 


Succeeds M. Lee Marshall as President 
—Latter Will Devote Time to 
War Duties 


New York, N. Y.—Raymond K. Strit- 
zinger has been elected president of the 
Continental Baking Co., succeeding M. 
Lee Marshall, who held that position for 
almost a decade in addition to serving 
as chairman of the board since 1927. Mr. 
Stritzinger has been vice president and 
assistant general manager. 

Mr. Stritzinger’s election was pro- 
posed by Mr. Marshall at a meeting of 
the Continental board of directors, Dec. 
21. He will assume his new position 
on Jan. 1. 

Mr. Marshall will devote his entire time 





M. Lee Marshall 


to war duties in Washington, where he 
has been engaged since early in the 
year when he joined the army’s service 
of supply. In September, he was made 
chief food consultant to Donald M. Nel- 
son, chairman of the War Production 
Board. In the new food set-up an- 
nounced by Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude Wickard, Dec. 20, Mr. Marshall 
in his WPB capacity becomes a member 
of Secretary Wickard’s food advisory 
committee to assist him in his new duties 
as director of the nation’s wartime food 
program. The new committee will re- 
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FLOUR, FEED AND BAKERY WORKERS 
“FROZEN” IN TWIN CITIES AREA 


place the WPB food requirements com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Stritzinger became associated with 
the Continental Baking Co. in January, 
1925, when the Stritzinger Bakery at 
Norristown, Pa., was purchased by the 
Continental company in the early days 
of its formation. He has been an ex- 
ecutive of the company since. In 1934, 
he became a director and assistant gen- 
eral manager of the firm. 

Active for many years in bakery asso- 
ciation affairs, Mr. Stritzinger served as 
president of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation in 1923-24 and was president 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers Association 
in 1922. 

Mr. Marshall succeeded E. C. Mc- 
Dougal, Buffalo banker, as chairman of 
the Continental board in 1927. On the 
death of M. L. Livingston in 1934, he 
also became president of the company. 

Mr. Marshall’s first association with 
the breadstuffs industries was as a 
flour broker in Kansas City. In 1915, 
he accepted a job as plant manager for 
the Campbell Baking Co. in Kansas City, 
and when the Campbell Bakeries were 
absorbed by the United Bakeries Corp., 
he became director of purchases for 
United. Subsequently, he was made 
head of the Bakeries Service Corp., the 
United operating unit, and continued in 
that capacity, when United became part 
of the Continental firm. 

Much of the credit in consolidating 
and streamlining the original huge and 
sprawling Continental organization goes 
to Mr. Marshall. The largest baking 
organization, the Continental firm op- 
erates 87 bakeries in 28 states. 

——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NEW POSITION FOR JAMES B. McGINNIS 

Mempuis, Tenn.—After having served 
as secretary of the Memphis Merchants 
Exchange for about 25 years, James B. 
McGinnis has accepted a position as 
traffic manager for the QO Chemical Co. 
branch now being constructed here for 
production of furfural, one of the im- 
portant bases of synthetic rubber. Mr. 
McGinnis has been recognized for many 
years as one of the outstanding traffic 
experts of the country. His successor 
at the exchange has not been named. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RISE ON SORGHUM RAIL 
RATE SUSPENDED BY ICC 


Wasurinoton, D. C.—Proposal of trans- 
continental railroads to increase rates 
on sorghum grains moving west from 
Chicago, Kansas City and Omaha and 
other central points, when the sorghum 
is ground in transit, has been suspended 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
ICC stated that the hearing date will be 
set later in the I. and S. docket No. 5159 
proceeding. 

The increase would have applied, effec- 
tive Nov. 3, on sorghums when ground 
in transit, either in shipments of mixed 
feeds or alone. Currently, mixed feed 
rate to Los Angeles from Kansas City, 
for instance, is 5914c per 100 lbs, with 
or without sorghum. Under the proposal, 
the rate on mixed feeds containing sor- 
ghums milled in transit would increase to 
70c, and the rate on sorghum alone 
would also be 70c per 100 lbs. 

ICC elected to suspend the increase 
for investigation upon protest of various 
west coast interests, including Balfour- 
Guthrie & Co., California Milling Corp., 
Poultrymen’s Co-operative Association of 
Southern California, Taylor Milling Co. 
and Los Angeles Grain Exchange. 





Manpower Commission Takes Steps 
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to Halt Job Shifting— 


Releases Difficult to Obtain—System to 
Stop Pirating 


An agreement which “freezes” workers 
in all Minneapolis and St. Paul essential 
industries in present jobs, which includes 
flour milling, feed and breadstuffs indus- 
tries, has been adopted by the Twin 
Cities industrial area committee of war 
manpower commission. The order, it 
is said, will put an end to wasteful shift- 
ing from job to job. 

Under the agreement, essential work- 
ers in the Twin Cities area will not leave 
their jobs except when released by their 
employers or by the United States em- 
ployment service. 

The plan also makes provision for 
transferring skilled workers from non- 
essential to essential industries by nego- 
tiation. 

The plan as announced is designed to 
accomplish the following objectives: 


1. End piracy and unnecessary turnover 
of workers. 


2. Provide a system for orderly trans- 
fer of skilled workers from nonessential 
to essential industries. 

3. Provide for full utilization of local 
labor supply to avoid overloading of hous- 
ing and transportation facilities caused 
by the unnecessary importation of labor. 


-— 


4. Plan for orderly system of importa- 
tion of workers that may be necessary. 


Releases from their present jobs are 
to be granted such workers only on one 
of the following conditions: 


1. When a worker can be used else- 
where at a higher skill. 


2. When a worker is employed for a 
substantial period at less than full time. 

3. When the distance to work is “un- 
reasonably great.” 

4. When the worker has “compelling 
personal reasons.” 


It was emphasized by officials that 
releases will not be easy to obtain. 

In addition to setting up conditions 
for release of essential workers from 
present jobs, the agreement deals with 
hiring policies, providing employers will 
hire the following classes of workers only 
upon approval of the United States em- 
ployment service offices: essential work- 
ers; workers from outside the Twin 
City area; workers with recent agricul- 
tural experience. 

The latter two designations are de- 
signed to control immigration of work- 
ers and to prevent hiring by industry 
of men needed on the farm. 





AMA ASKS FOR BIDS ON 
ENRICHED WHITE FLOUR 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The AMA an- 
nounces that it contemplates the pur- 
chase of a quantity of enriched white 
flour, whole wheat flour and corn meal 
for domestic relief distribution. Offers 
will be received for 300,000 bbls of en- 
riched flour, 200,000 bbls of whole wheat 
flour and 75,000 bbls corn meal. Pur- 
chases will be made subject to the terms 
and conditions of Offer of Sale, Form 
GFSP-1-J2a. All offers must be re- 
ceived by the Grain, Feed and Seed 
Branch, AMA, U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., on or before 
3 p.m.., e.w.t., Dec. 28. 


¥ ¥ 
Wisconsin Asks for Bids 
Mapison, Wis.—Sealed bids to furnish 

flour are being requested by F. X. Rit- 
ger, director of the Wisconsin Bureau 
of Purchases. All bids must reach the 
State Capitol in Madison, on or before 
3 p.m., Tuesday, Jan. 5, 1943. Specifi- 
cations for the flour may be obtained 
upon application to the Bureau of Pur- 
chases. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LOUISIANA FLOUR SEIZURES DENIED 

New Orteans, La.—Reported rumors 
of seizures of unenriched flour in New 
Orleans are unfounded, according to L. 
W. Spath, assistant to the chief of the 
food and drug department of the Lou- 
isiana State Board of Health. 

“I have not heard of any unenriched 
flour being seized here,” he declared. 
“We would be the first to hear of it, or 
rather, we would be the ones to order 
it. It is possible that some may have 
been seized in outlying parishes and we 
haven’t as yet been notified.” 


WHEAT FUTURES TRADING 


AT 20-YEAR LOW POINT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trading in wheat 
on the Chicago Board of Trade declined 
during November to lowest level in 20 
years, although trading in corn and rye 
showed sharp increases, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. 

The turnover in wheat futures on the 
Chicago market decreased from 125,- 
674,000 bus in October to 86,748,000 in 
November, the lowest monthly total cov- 
ered by department records, beginning 
in 1921. Open contracts also showed a 
marked decline at the end of the month. 

As trading in wheat declined, rye trans- 
actions moved into first place among the 
grains—some 93,186,000 bus being traded 
during the month. Trading in corn and 
oats also increased compared with Oc- 
tober. Open contracts in the three grains 
remained relatively stable. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANLEY LAYBOURNE, OHIO 
FEED OFFICIAL, IS DEAD 


Co.tumsus, Onto.—Stanley E. Lay- 
bourne, 54, in charge of feed control 
work in Ohio, died Dec. 14 in a Colum- 
bus hospital as a result of an attack 
of acute indigestion. Surviving him are 
his wife, a son, William, two brothers, 
and a sister. 

Mr. Laybourne was chief of the divi- 
sion of plant industry, Ohio department 
of agriculture. He was appointed to 
that position in January, 1939, by John 
T. Brown, director of agriculture. 

He was an active member of the As- 
sociation of American Feed Control Of- 
ficials and served on the state relations 
committee of that organization. 
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The flour market continues to present 
a freakish picture with mill offices pull- 
ing salesmen off the road and withdraw- 
ing quotations in many instances and yet 
sales comparing favorably with business 
of a year ago. Business with most 

branches of the 

trade is impossible, 

millers report, as the 

strong wheat market 

has made the price 

squeeze unbearable, 
but in cases where flour ceilings are high 
enough bookings are generous and the 
sales total reaches a respectable. figure. 
In the Northwest, for example, sales last 
week amounted to 120% of capacity, al- 
though many mills stated that salesmen 
weren’t even on the road. In the week 
preceding, business was figured at 80% 
of capacity and in the similar period a 
year ago sales amounted to 30%. 

In the Southwest bakery sales were 
nil, but family trade was active enough 
to hold the sales figure at 47% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 43% in the week 
previous and 42% in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Business is possible in 
limited cases only. 

Millers at Buffalo report that new 
contracts are at a minimum and that 
sales are on a hit and miss basis. Quo- 
tations are mostly nominal. 

Much the same conditions prevail in 
the central states with trade hampered 
by the ceiling restrictions. On the Pa- 
cific Coast an increased demand was re- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR BUSINESS, WHERE POSSIBLE, 
SHOWS GOOD RUN OF FAMILY SALES 


Many Mills Pulling Salesmen Off. the Road for the Holiday 
Period—Quotations Withdrawn in Many Markets 
—Bakery Sales Nil 


ported and the Pacific Northwest booked 
considerable business with the South- 
east. The government was also in the 
market as well as the armed services. 
Operations were stepped up sharply. 

The Pacific Northwest reports some 
South American trade, but otherwise ex- 
port business is light and routine. 

Spring wheat clears are very much in 
demand and some mills are entirely out 
of the market. The supply of winter 
wheat clears is also short. 


PRICES 


Most mills have withdrawn quotations. 
Other prices are listed as nominal. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production showed little change 
during the past week with total output 
of the mills reporting to Tue Nortn- 
WESTERN MI Er, accounting for 65% of 
the nation’s production, amounting to 
1,554,600 bbls, compared with 1,544,162 
bbls in the week preceding and 1,439,368 
bbls in the corresponding period a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was l,- 
305,467 bbls and three years ago 1,236,- 
925. The Southwest reported a 30,000- 
bbl gain in production and the western 
division of the Central West 1,000. 
Every other section indicated a decrease, 
with the Northwest off 1,000, Buffalo 
5,000, the eastern division of the Central 
West 9,000, Southeast 4,000 and the 
North Pacific Coast 3,000. Complete 
details of output by sections can be 
found in the table on the opposite page. 
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WHEAT FEEDS ADVANCE SHARPLY AS 
DEMAND CONTINUES URGENT 


—-<>—-— 


Offerings Limited Due to Uncertainties Still Surrounding Milling 
Situation—Oil Seed Meal Markets Remain Nominally 
Unchanged—Record Corn Feed Production 
Inadequate to Meet Demand 


Feed markets continue very strong as 
an almost unprecedented demand pre- 
vails for all types of feed. Wheat feeds 
are advancing briskly as an urgent de- 
mand prevails for both prompt and de- 
ferred shipments. Meanwhile mill of- 

ferings are restrict- 

ed by the fact that 

mills are unable to 

book new flour busi- 

ness because of the 

prohibitive narrow 
spread between ceiling prices of flour 
and current wheat values. Oil seed meal 
markets remain nominally unchanged as 
little or no tonnage of these feeds is 
available for shipment during the next 
few months. Although oil seed meals 
remain nominally unchanged, further 
sharp advances in wheat feeds have re- 
sulted in an advance of nearly three 
points in the index, which is calculated 
at 172.0 for the current week compared 
with 169.8 for the previous week and 
159.0 for the corresponding week last 
year. 

Wheat millfeed production held well 

above a year ago and totaled slightly 
over 90,000 tons last week. This com- 


pared with about 91,000 tons for the 
previous week and 83,000 tons for the 
corresponding week last year. Wheat 
feed prices at Minneapolis have ad- 
vanced briskly under -~influence of an 
urgent demand and prices are near ceil- 
ing levels; in fact, feed for scattered 
shipment after the turn of the year is 
held at mill ceiling price of $87.75 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Country mills hold 
their deferred shipments at the ceiling 
price of $39.80, delivered Milwaukee or 
Chicago rate points, which is the Kansas 
City base of $86.50 ton, plus freight. 
A good demand prevails at Chicago 
for millfeeds. It is reported that mixed 
feed manufacturers are storing millfeeds 
as a hedge against future requirements. 
‘ Demand for wheat millfeeds at Kansas 
City is urgent, as buyers from virtually 
all directions flood the market with or- 
ders for immediate and deferred deliv- 
ery. Bran prices have made further 
advances of $1.50 ton while shorts hover 
around the ceiling level. All offerings 
aré well cleaned up from day to day 
and frequently are not equal to the 
demand. ‘ 
Buffalo and eastern markets also have 


strengthened further and prices are ad- 
vancing rapidly as a result of the urgent 
demand which prevails both for near-by 
and future shipments. The growing 
scarcity of wheat feeds for near-by de- 
livery causes buyers to increase their 
takings for future shipments. 

The oil seed feeds continue entirely 
nominal as nothing is offered for ship- 
ment during the next few months, either 
by crushers or resellers. Mixed feed 
manufacturers continue to absorb linseed 
meal and soybean meal as fast as made 
and even so are forced to reduce their 
operations in some cases because an in- 
sufficient tonnage of these items is avail- 
able. The accumulation of mixed feed 
orders the country over is reported to 
be the heaviest on record. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OCTOBER, 1942, FLOUR 
OUTPUT ABOVE 1941 


10,497,190 Bbls Produced, Compared With 
9,793,463 Bbls in October, 1941— 
1,076 Mills Report 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to the 
report of the Bureau of the Census, 
10,497,190 bbls of wheat flour were pro- 
duced during October, 1942, compared 
with 9,793,463 bbls reported for Sep- 
tember, and 9,693,028 bbls in October, 
1941. Of the 1,076 mills reporting for 
October, 1942, 1,045 accounted for 105,- 
095,229 bbls or 94.4% of the total wheat 
flour production of 111,368,727 bbls as 
shown by the returns of the biennial 
census of manufactures in 1939. 

Mills reporting for October, 1942, 
ground 47,703,035 bus of wheat, operat- 
ing at 67.4% of a total daily capacity 
of 576,864 bbls, and requiring 272.7 lbs 
of wheat for a barrel of flour. 

The 1,080 mills reporting for Sep- 
tember, 1942, ground 44,562,783 bus of 
wheat, operating at 67.9% of a total 
daily capacity of 577,065 bbls, and re- 
quiring 273 Ibs of wheat for a barrel 
of flour. 

The 1,090 mills reporting for October, 
1941, ground 44,251,019 bus of wheat, 
operating at 62.2% of a total daily ca- 
pacity of 576,931 bbls, and requiring 
273.9 lbs of wheat for a barrel of flour. 

Of the October, 1942, total, Kansas 
produced 15.8%, with 77 mills reporting 
1,657,831 bbls of flour. New York pro- 
duced 12% of the total, 29 mills re- 
porting 1,261,082 bbls produced. Minne- 
sota accounted for 12% of the total, with 
44 mills reporting a production of 1,- 
260,466 bbls. Sixty-two mills reported 
from Missouri, accounting for 8.8% of 
the total, 926,440 bbls. Texas produced 
5.4% of the total, with 35 mills reporting 
a production of 565,864 bbls. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





G. W. HALES CANDIDATE FOR 
CHICAGO EXCHANGE HEAD 
Curicaoo, Int.—G. Willard Hales, chair- 
man of the board of Hales & Hunter, 
grain and feed merchants, will be a 
candidate for the presidency of the: Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. He will oppose 
Phillip R. O’Brien, now -president of the 
exchange, and seeking re-election on the 
regular ticket selected by_the nominating 
committee. Mr. Hales becomes a candi- 
date by petition of members ‘filed with 
the secretary of the exchange. Mr. Hales 
is a director at the present time. The 
election will be held Jan. 11. 


- bus on wheat. 
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WHEAT PRICES AGAIN 
SHOW STRONG TONE 


Quotations Climb to Five- Year-High Last 
Week—But Lose Some of Advance 
; —Flour Sales Off 


Wheat prices continued on the uptrend 
during the past’ week and in some in- 
stances prices reached the highest level 
since 1937. Early this week some of the 
advance was lost, although quotations 
are still higher than a week ago. 

Considerable buying has been attracted 

on the theory that 
price ceilings on 
flour would likely be 
revised upward. 
Meanwhile, however, 
flour trade is at a 
standstill as mills are unable to pay 
current wheat prices and still stay with- 
in ceiling limits on most grades of flour. 

Another strengthening factor in the 
wheat market was the announcement of 
a three-way Bares, in which the Com- 
mt Credit, fey" wpiflers,. and 
distifiers will ns) Bik to intfease the 
production of industrial alcohol for war 
uses. Government owned wheat will be 
sold to the flour millers for manufacture 
into granular flour for sale to distillers. 

Wheat production in 1942 was 981,- 
327,000 bus, 4% larger than last year's 
crop of 943,127,000 bus. Although the 
second largest crop on record, it was 
produced on a harvested acreage 11% 
less than average. The harvested acre- 
age of 49,464,000 is 11% less than the 
55,642,000 harvested last year. The 
yield of 19.8 bus per acre sets a new 
yield record, and compares with 16.9 
last year, which then was the highest 
on record. This phenomenal combina- 
tion of moderate acreage and near-record 
production resulted from the widespread, 
unusually favorable climatic conditions 
extending from winter wheat planting 
time in the fall of 1941 clear through the 
1942 harvest. Exceptions to the optimum 
conditions were a wet harvest season in 
the north central soft red winter wheat 
states from Missouri eastward through 
Pennsylvania, and relatively heavy green- 
bug damage in Oklahoma and Texas. 

Wheat under loan increased approxi- 
mately 13,500,000 bus and on Dec. 12 
totaled 364,476,000 bus from the 1942 
crop. Wheat held by the CCC from 
previous crops was reported at slightly 
less than 264,500,000 bus. Barley loans 
as of Dec. 12 covered 11,387,000 bus. 
Corn held by the corporation was 32,- 
808,000 bus. 

Temperatures were abnormally low in 
much of the winter wheat belt during 
the week, but most areas had good snow 
protection. Wheat has browned some 
in southeastern portions of the belt but 
there is no indication of permanent in- 
jury. Melting snow in southwestern 
states has been beneficial in keeping the 
soil well supplied with moisture. In the 
Pacific Northwest, the crop remains in 
good condition although late seeded grain 
in Oregon germinated poorly. 

In Canada, the general delivery quotas 
for wheat and rye have been raised from 
5 bus per acre to 8 bus, but at individual 
points quotas were reported as high as 
20 bus per acre on feed grains and 1+ 
Weather records indi- 


cate that precipitation during the fall 
months, September through November, 
was less than normal in Manitoba, sout!i- 
ern and central Saskatchewan, and 4 
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few parts of Alberta. In northern and 
western Saskatchewan ahd most of Al- 
berta above normal moisture was re- 
corded. Canadian entomologists report 
that danger of grasshopper infestation 
in Manitoba is less serious in 1943 than 
in many years. No outbreak is expected 
except in the vicinity of Winnipeg. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEAVY PURCHASES OF 
MILLFEED AT CEILING 


One of the strange buying phenomena 
which have occurred in the last fortnight 
is the purchase by some large buyers 
of millfeed at the ceilings for several 
months ahead. Most observers feel such 
purchases are unnecessary and unwise 
in view of the fact that there never has 
been a shortage of millfeed in the past, 
and certainly if that continues to be true 
there is no need of purchasing at the 
ceiling. : 

However, several things influenced 
buyers in this decision, which helped 
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keep the millfeed market near its ceil- 
ing for several days. In the first place, 
the shortage of protein feeds, which is 
hitting the feed industry for the first 
time in years, has made feed mixers turn 
for a second look at all other ingredients, 
and to contract for many of them as 
far ahead as possible. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
WILL CONTINUE BUSINESS 
Announcement has been made by Ed- 
ward G. Fenwick and Charles R. Fen- 
wick that the business of Mason, Fen- 
wick & Lawrence, Washington, D. C., 
will be continued. Edward Taylor Fen- 
wick, the senior member of the firm and 
the father of the two now carrying on the 
business, died recently. The firm special- 
izes in patent, trade-mark and unfair 

competition cases. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
EXPORT SUBSIDY EXTENDED 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The flour export 
subsidy rate of $1.25 has been extended 
another two weeks and is effective until 
Jan. 5, 1943. 
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Consumption of Burlap Drops 
to Record Low for November 


New York, N. Y.—The monthly index 
released by the Burlap and Jute Asso- 
ciation shows that burlap consumption 
in this country dropped to a record low 
during November, registering only 26.1% 
of normal compared with 48.4 in Oc- 
tober and 86.6% in November, 1941. 

Burlap consumption throughout the 
United States during November was 16,- 
000,000 yards, compared with 29,633,000 
yards in October, and 52,999,000 yards in 
November of last year. 

A strong undertone keeps the cotton 
market in an upward trend with buying 
attributed to firmness in securities and 
grains. Trade and mill price fixing or- 
ders against government textile contracts 
lent support to the market as the ele- 
ment of uncertainty over Washington 
price control policies was pushed into 
the background for the first time in a 
good many sessions. Some hedge selling 
and liquidation was in evidence. The 
October position advanced strongly sup- 
ported by new commission house buying. 

Stocks of hessians in Calcutta at the 
end of November were listed at 107,000,- 
000 yards of government cloth and 255,- 


AMARONE FES CHM ES AE NE, 
WPB MEN REMAIN 


WasuincTon, D. C.—(Special)— 
M. Lee Marshall, J. R. T. Bishop 
and John T. McCarthy, the three 
industry consultants on WPB, will 
remain in their present war agency 
jobs and their staffs can continue 
just as they are for the time being 
at. least, it was officially disclosed 
Dec. 22. Mr. Marshall has been ap- 
pointed to membership on Secretary 
Wickard’s' food advisory committee 
and he will also continue to serve as 
Donald Nelson’s right hand man on 
food matters, officials said. Secre- 
tary Wickard plans no change in the 
present setup until the Bureau of the 
Budget~has completed a survey of 
the functions of WPB’s food group 
and recommends how they might be 
absorbed by agriculture’s food admin- 
istration or remain as units in WPB. 








000,000 yards of made up sand bags. 
Statistics for the previous month showed 
108,000,000 yards of government ma- 
terial and 292,000,000 yards in sand bags 
and other made up bags. At the close of 
November, 1941, stocks of burlap in 
Calcutta amounted to 259,100,000 yards. 

Heavy jute goods at the end of the 
month were listed at 222,000,000 yards, 
including 32,000,000 yards of govern- 
ment material. This compared with 
234,000,000 yards and 29,000,000 yards 
for October. 

The local burlap market continues 
quiet with very little trading reported 
and importers still holding off on fur- 
ther commitments. 

Observers in the cotton market are 
of the opinion that various angles on 
the price control situation that had 
tended to retard the market in past 
weeks will get the early attention of 
the new Congress. Rumors concerning 
price control changes and other Wash- 
ington developments had caused consid- 
erable uncertainty in the market re- 
cently. An optimistic long-range view- 
point concerning successful operation of 
the cotton market following winning of 
the peace is also noticeable. 

An announcement released by the CCC 
placed loans on the 1942 cotton crop 
through Dec. 5 at 1,216,056 bales, an 
increase of 144,160 bales over pledges 
through Nov. 28. 

William G. Dwyer, burlap sales agent, 
New York City, recently was re-elected 
president of the Burlap and Jute Asso- 
ciation for the fifth annual term. Hugh 
C. Duffy, H. A. Astlett & Co., was re- 
elected vice president, and R. S. Carra- 
way named secretary-treasurer of the 
organization. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
salé prices.of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
7.27 a year ago. The Bemis composite 


figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 16.00 as compared with 
18,82 a year ago. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 


Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 








Previous Dec. 20, Dec. 21, Dec. 23, 

Dec. 19, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 

PE (cccbeesaneavn ves eade *374,666 375,453 346,369 257,901 250,662 
EE <“ks¢sbtkek buds o0xh6eee 600,210 570,680 547,685 474,813 470,720 
ME 56.4.0-6.66540564466550%045 214,836 219,369 226,842 205,936 170,957 
Central West—Eastern Div...... *137,919 146,282 134,696 122,560 122,625 
Western Division .......... 71,849 70,411 59,253 57,455 62,320 
DOS .ob4003 500s vercesesios *24,215 28,173 6,747 35,468 33,253 
North Pacific Coast ............ 130,905 133,794 117,776 151,334 126,388 
pe See ere ee re a 1,554,600 1,544,162 1,439,368 1,305,467 1,236,925 


*Partly estimated. 


Percentage of activity 


perwenpntrammen, 
Dec. 19, Previous 


Crop-year production 
a——JIuly 1 to——_". 





Dec. 21, Dec. 23, Dec. 19, Dec. 20, 
1940 1939 1942 1941 
45 44 8,362,775 7,993,765 
67 68 13,722,491 12,945,319 
71 58 5,104,488 4,876,685 
67 71 3,275,611 3,140,267 
49 53 1,631,952 1,372,507 
64 82 634,882 537,872 
70 57 3,172,619 3,035,795 
61 59 35,804,718 33,902,210 





Dec. 20, 
1942 week 1941 
Northwest ....... 67 67 62 
Southwest ....... 85 81 77 
Buffalo ...cccccees 72 74 77 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. .. 74 79 71 
Western Div. .. 61 60 50 
Southeast ........ 58 64 49, 
N. Pacific Coast.. 78 80 57 
WOON. 2c ccece 76 74 68 
THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Dec. 13-19 ...... 415,500 370,199 89 
Previous week 415,500 363,057 87 
Year ago ....... 415,500 312,733 75 
Two years ago... 415,500 268,437 65 
Five-year average .....ccccecsecees 69 
TeN-year AVETAZE ..esssseseeeevees 67 
Kansas City 
Dec. 13-19 ...... 180,000 141,544 79 
Previous week .. 180,000 125,859 70 
Year ago ....... 180,000 148,871 83 
Two years ago... 180,000 120,671 67 
Five-year AVCTage ...ceeeeeeeceeees 73 
TeNn-Year AVETABE ..seessseeseseees 71 
Wichita 
Dec. 13-19 ...... 56,700 41,651 73 
Previous week 56,700 35,406 62 
Y@OP OBO cccecse 56,700 34,973 62 
Two years ago... 56,700 37,230 66 
Salina 
Dec. 13-19 .....- 56.100 46,816 83 
Previous week 56,100 46,358 83 
Year ago ....... 56,100 51,108 91 
Two years ago... 66,100 48,475 86 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle and Tacoma District 







Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Dec. 13-19 ...... 94,800 72,734 77 

Previous week 94,800 80,053 84 

Year ago ....... 30,800 72,422 55 

Two years ago... 141,600 94,126 66 

Five-year AVeCTAZE .... cere ceeccves 56 

Ten-year Average ......++0% oeeeees §2 
Portland District 

Dec, 13-19 ...... 68,171 79 

Previous week 63,741 73 

Year ago ....... 45,354 62 

Two years ago... 57,208 77 

Five-year average ... 67 

Ten-year average 63 
THE SOUTHEAST 

Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 


and Georgia mrhills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Dec. 13-19 ...... 41,090 24,215 58 
Previous wéek 44,100 28,173 64 
Year a80 ..sseee 13,800 6,747 49 
Two years ago... 55,500 35,468 64 
Five-year average ° 59 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....seesecsereees 58 





Production for current week is estimated. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbl bbls tivity 

pee. BBED cccies + 376,950 233,125 62 
Previous week 376,950 230,500 61 
TORE BOO ccccece 376,950 207,300 55 
Two years ago... 389,550 161,153 41 
Five-year A@VCrAZe .....eeeeeeececs 44 
TOR*FORT GVOTEGO © ccccccccccccevece 41 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 13-19 ...... 180,300 141,541 79 
Previous week .. 180,300 144,953 80 
TOAF OBO .ccccer 180,300 139,069 77 
Two years ago... 180,900 96,748 53 
Five-year AVeCrTAge ........ceeeeeeee 53 
WTR DINED 440-00 i:0- 660080404 47 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Michigan, in- 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Dec. 13-19 ...... 185,740 137,919 74 
Previous week 185,740 116,282 79 
WORF ABO ccvcese 188,820 134,696 71 
Two years ago... 182,520 122,560 67 
WiVO+FORE GVETABS oc ccccccccccsesce 64 
DOM-VORF QVETAGS oiccccccescccsces 59 


Production for current week is partly esti- 
mated. 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 18-19 ...... 117,600 71,849 61 
Previous week 117,600 70,411 60 
Year ago ....... 117,600 59,253 50 
Two years ago... 117,600 57,455 49 
WwOcHORE BVGTERO .cccccccccscccoes 49 
TOR-FORF GVETARO ccccvcisccccccces 48 

BUFFALO vi 

Weekly Flour Pet 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 13-19 ...... 294,600 214,836 72 
Previous week 74 
Year QO .cccecs 77 
Two years ago... 71 
Five-year average 66 
Ten-year average 64 








MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, 


in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, 


together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, 


North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories inclyded):; 


--—Southwest——_, -——Northwest—— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


production to date 


Dec. 13-19 ...... 28,241 656,849 14,449 
Previous week .. 26,961 14,473 
Two weeks ago.. 28,327 13,789 
BBGL ..ccee eeece 603 609,947 13,207 
Ss Meee eeee 82,282 671,247 9,781 
1939 -..-ssacee. $1,733 588,979 9,246 
1988 on oceocnese 72.688 $69,112 920 
Five-yr. average 23,861 699,207 11,320 


-— Buffalo—, -——-Combined—.~ 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


326,227 8,056 190,304 50,746 1,172,380 
226 49,660 
7,022 49,138 
311,097 8,507 184,248 47,217 1,106,292 
287,107 7,723 183,981 39,736 1,042,336 
302,310 6,411 188,289 37,389 1,079,578 
305,882 7,454 196,437 38,919 1,070,431 
306,525 7,630 188,461 42,801 1,094,183 
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No More Edible Fat for Soap 
to Meet Shortening Scarcity 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Ef- 
forts to improve the shortening supply 
situation by elimination of use of edible 
fats for soap will be made, WPB offi- 
cials have announced. 

Millers who make prepared flours, as 
well as bakers, have been experiencing 
difficulty in getting adequate supplies of 
shortening under current curtailment 
regulations in the fats and oils industry. 

The amount of oils available for the 
manufacture of soap will be curtailed 
by rapidly increasing demands for edi- 
ble fats and oils to feed our allies this 
winter, officials stated. The situation 
was discussed at a meeting in Washing- 
ton between officials and members of 
the soap and glycerin industry advis- 
ory committee of the chemicals division. 

The foods requirements committee has 
recommended that no edible fats or oils 
be used for soap making. Demands for 
oils and fats far surpass the stocks on 
hand, the committee said. In spite of 
increased production of peanuts, flax- 
seed, cottonseed, hogs and _ soybeans, 
there will not be a sufficient supply of 
edible oils to fill the needs of lend- 
lease and manufacturers in this coun- 
try. The current butter shortage also 
will drain supplies of other edible fats 
and oils. The committee urged that 
all fats and oils that can be used for 
edible purposes be conserved. 

A subcommittee is to consider means 
of eliminating such oils in soap manu- 
facturing. 

v ¥ 


Soft Wheat Millers 
Ask WPB for More 
Fat for Home Bakers 


Allocation of adequate shortening sup- 
plies for home baking was urged by the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Associa- 
tion in a letter to proper authorities in 
Washington, following a meeting of the 
directors of the association at Louis- 
ville recently. 

The curtailment of shortening is a 
threat to home baking and may create 
a “hot biscuit famine” in the South, it 
was pointed out. The association’s state- 
ment said in part: 

“At least 24,000,000 and _ probably 
30,000,000 bbls of chemically leavened 
flour is used in the home kitchens in 
the United States. ‘This is based on 
the statistical facts that 10,000,000 bbls 
of preleavened (self-rising) flour and 
140,000,000 Ibs of baking powder are 
sold annually. About 10 lbs of baking 
powder are required to leaven a barrel 
of flour and thus 14,000,000 bbls of non- 
self-rising flour, which is chemically 
leavened, are consumed. In addition 
there is an undetermined but certainly 
substantial amount of flour leavened 
with buttermilk and soda. Most of this 
flour is converted into edible products 
in southern home kitchens. 

“Preparation of baked products at 
home effects a saving in sorely needed 
manpower of approximately 180,000 per- 
sons, and also saves the use of about 50,- 
000 automotive vehicles used for deliv- 
ering bakers’ bread, etc. 
is based on the U. S. Bureau of Census 
of Manufacturers’ statistics of the baking 
industry. ... 


mercially baked goods is such that it is 





_than it has been for some time. 


This estimate . 


. Present demand for com- 


highly doubtful if more than a small 
part of the home baked products could 
be replaced by commercially baked 
products, even if there were not com- 
pelling reasons for encouraging home 
baking because of the saving in money 
and manpower. Wheat is the only food 
of which there is an abundance and both 
for this reason and for reasons of econ- 
omy and saving in manpower, the policy 
of the government is to encourage home 
baking. 

“There now exists a scarcity of lard 
and other shortening materials, espe- 
cially in the South. . . . The prepara- 
tion of hot biscuits, the great staple 
bread of the home baker and the only 
one which the majority of home bakers 
know how to make, requires approxi- 
mately 1 lb of lard or other shortening 
for each 6 lbs of flour. So if we cannot 
secure shortening we cannot have the 
great basic foodstuff of the a 
which is the only food otherwise avail- 
able in unlimited quantity. From a nu- 
tritional standpoint a certain amount of 
oils and fats are essential in the human 
diet. It has been definitely established 
that linoleic and linolenic acids are essen- 
tial and it is possible that other fats are 
required. The minimum quantity of fat 
necessary in the diet has not been defi- 
nitely established, but the old rule of 
thumb, which is generally practiced, of 
having fats supply 35% of the total cal- 
ories in the diet may be nutritionally 
sound. Biscuits contain approximately 
the ratio of fat to carbohydrates reflect- 
ed in this percentage. . . Moreover, 
over 95% of the chemical leavening is 
rich in calcium, which is the outstanding 
deficiency in the American dietary. 
Hence, biscuits and other chemically 
leavened products have a peculiar nutri- 
tive value of great importance. 

“It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
logic of this request will be recognized, 
in that an adequate amount of suitable 
shortening is a civilian necessity in all 
sections where home baking is prac- 
ticed. As a practical basis we respect- 
fully suggest that at least a pound of 
fat be allocated for each 6 lbs of flour 
purchased. Incidentally, this would not 
take care of the total requirements for 
fat. We assume that adequate butter 
or butter substitutes will also be sup- 
plied.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pacific N. W. Wheat 
Market Active; 
Farmers Selling 


Porttanp, Orecon.—There is an ex- 
tremely active demand for wheat in the 
Pacific Northwest; more pronounced 
Deal- 
ers and millers are both active in the 
markets. Middle western mills are inter- 
ested, with prices reported around $1.55 
bu being paid by Kansas mills, deliv- 
ered, for white wheats. This figured 
out about $1.27, coast basis. 

Both coast and interior mills are ac- 
tive buyers of wheat, with an improved 
flour business’ and .in = anticipation of. 
higher: flour ceilings-after . the. -first of 
the year. ‘Tt Was Hiptes locally that 
around 200,06 * busta wheat, mostly 
white, was sold’ to Kaisa, mills during 








the past week, most of this on the last 
few days. 

With prices substantially above the 
loan levels at the close of the week— 
around $1.26 bu, coast basis, farmers 
were more free sellers of wheat. It 
was not nearly as difficult to obtain sup- 
plies, but bids were put up sufficiently 
high to attract wheat supplies. 

The crop is in fairly good condition, 
with ample snow covering and sufficient 
moisture in the soil. However, acreage 
is sharply lower on all fall seeded grains. 


¥ ¥ 


Kansas Farmers Hanging On 

Hvutcurnson, Kansas.—The _ rural 
wheat movement picked up sharply again 
last week as snow vanished and farmers 
found as a rule they could get suffi- 
cient gasoline for hauling. Receipts 
here were about 30% over the preced- 
ing week. Much of the wheat offered 
was damaged through faulty storage 
facilities on farms. Cash prices’ have 
reached the highest stage in years and 
farmers with loans would be able now 
to redeem the grain at a profit of 2c 
or 8c. None has done so. The wheat 
now moving is that on which growers 
had hesitated to seek loans. Most of 
those with loans are looking for higher 
prices when flour ceilings are hoisted. 


¥ ¥ 


Oklahoma Farmers Letting Go 

Oxrtanoma City, Oxita.—With the 
price of wheat on parity with the gov- 
ernment loan some Oklahoma farmers 
are taking advantage of the opportunity 
to sell their wheat, according to E. H. 
Linzee, head of the warehouse division 
of the state board of agriculture. Mr. 
Linzee said the movement of wheat from 
farm to market is heavy now since the 
loan opportunity expires Dec. 31. Much 
damage to wheat is reported on grain 
held on farms, Mr. Linzee said. 


———"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FREEZING IN OKLAHOMA 

Oxxanoma City, Oxta.—Recent freez- 
ing temperatures in the state have re- 
tarded growth of wheat and barley, al- 
though the crops are generally in ex- 
cellent condition. Light damage from 
greenbug infestation is reported in some 
of the central and southwestern coun- 
ties. Pasturing on grain fields has been 
interrupted in some of the eastern coun- 
ties due to excessive moisture. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Vv. I. STANDLEY TO PURITY OATS CO. 

Keokuk, Iowa.—V. I. Standley, for- 
merly of Great Falls, Mont., has come 
to be superintendent of the Purity Oats 
Co. plant here, now a subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., according to C. M. Hid- 
ding, general manager. 

Mr. Standley has been an employee 
of the General Mills company for the 
past 20 years. 


JAPANESE PRISONER 


The parents of Lt. Leslie King 
received word from the government 
last week that he is a prisoner of 
the Japs in the Philippines. Lt. King 
was formerly chemist for the Inter- 
national Milling Co. at Minneapolis, 
and was stationed at Corregidor when 

‘that stronghold was taken. His 





" father,.George E. King, retired, was _ 


formerly’ yice president of the Red 
Star’ Milling ‘Co, Wichita, Kansas. 
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FARM BLOC PREPARES 
FOR FIGHT ON PARITY 


Leaders to Seek Inclusion of Farm Labor 
Costs in Farm Price 
Schedule 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Capitol Hill farm 
leaders declare the drive for redefinition 
of agricultural parity, to figure farm 
labor costs into farm prices, would be 
resumed immediately upon the convening 
of the new Congress in January. 

Chairman Fulmer (D., S. C.), of the 
House agriculture committee, told news- 
papermen the resignation of Leon Hen- 
derson, price administrator, would af- 
fect in no way his plans to reintroduce 
the parity revision bill. 

On the other side of the Capitol, Sena- 
tor Thomas (D., Okla.), a farm leader, 
said he felt certain the parity battle 
would be resumed there. 

According to government economists, 
the redefinition would mean a rise of 
10 to 12% in parity levels, used in com- 
puting ceilings and floors for agricul- 
tural commodities. Mr. Henderson has 
steadfastly opposed the revision and a 
message from President Roosevelt ex- 
pressing “unalterable opposition” de- 
feated a farm bloc-effort to write the 
formula into the anti-inflation bill last 
September. 

However, the matter was brought into 
the House again a few days before the 
77th Congress ended and it was ap- 
proved without a dissenting vote. It 
was caught in the legislative log-jam in 
the Senate, and failed to come to a 
vote. 

¥v ¥ 
Soft Wheat Millers Seek Action 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Association of Soft Wheat 
Millers, has held a conference with some 
Tennessee millers including Charles, 
Wilbur and Ernest Corn, of the Lillie 
Mills, Franklin, Tenn; Norman Christley, 
of the Columbia (Tenn.) Mill & Elevator 
Co; John Horton, of Chapel Hill; Con- 
gressman Wert Courtney, of Franklin, 
and Congressman-elect James McCord, 
of Lewisburg, urging that they request 
the OPA and CCC to take some imme- 
diate action to do everything possible to 
rush a measure through Congress to set- 
tle the much disputed question of “What 
is parity?” It is said that the con- 
fusion on the interpretation of what 
constitutes parity is the source of the 
very critical and serious situation that 
has caused the majority of mills to with- 
draw quotations from the market. 


———"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FLOUR MEN PROMINENT IN 
MANUFACTURERS’ GROUPS 


Bob White, of Doughboy Mills, Inc. 
has been elected president of the Chi- 
cago Association of Manufacturers’ Rep- 
resentatives. Among other officers are 
T. J. Reynolds, Standard Brands, Inc. 
second vice president, and T. P. Canepa, 
Red Cross Macaroni Co., treasurer. The 
members of this organization are execu- 
tives in charge of sales and distribution 
for grocery products, including flour. 

Guy N. Larson, representative of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Toledo, is the new presi- 
dent of the Toledo Association of Manu- 
facturers’ Representatives, succeeding 5. 





’ G, Stevens, representing the Commer- 


cial Milling Co., Detroit. F. G. Schaef- 


er, Miller & Schaefer, flour jobbers, is 
a director. ; 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
‘no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *il!'*:% 











ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
.. PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low ¢ost laboratory controlled mill 

grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


| CHELSEA MILLING CO. .,Chelsea,Mich. 
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CORPORATE SURETY PLAN 
OUT ON MILLERS’ PROTEST 


The plan of railroad treasurers to 
require corporate surety to be substi- 
tuted for all personal sureties now on 
blanket bonds given to carriers to cover 
bills of lading which are not available 
at time of car arrival has been aban- 
doned following a hearing in New York, 
the Millers National Federation reports. 
The millers’ organization joined with 
the meat packing industries in protest- 
ing the plan. 

Objections were based upon the fact 
that in many years the railroads had suf- 
fered no losses on account of sureties 
given by millers and meat packers, and 
that the large additional cost which the 
corporate surety requirement would 
cause is therefore thoroughly unjustified. 

In preparation for the New York hear- 
ing the federation collected a good bit 
of information about the surety arrange- 
ments used by milling companies. The 
summary showed that approximately 
one third of the shipping mills do not 
use a blanket bond, mostly because they 
find it more convenient to put up a cer- 
tified check until the delayed bill of lad- 
ing shows up; nearly all these mills are 
located in small towns where delays of 
this kind are less frequent than in larger 
places. 

All except about a dozen of the re- 
maining mills support their blanket bonds 
with personal sureties, the amounts vary- 
ing from $2,500 to well upward of $1,- 
000,000. If corporate surety were to 
be required, the total amount which 
these mills would have to pay per year 
for premiums would be somewhere from 
$50,000 to $100,000, depending upon the 
exact rate. 

The remaining mills use corporate 
surety, usually because the officers do 


_ not wish to assume personal liability. 


It is reported that the carriers now 
propose to check much more closely than 
in the past upon the value of the personal 
surety behind blanket bonds, as well as 
the value of the bonds themselves. Had 
such a course been followed in the past 
in all cases it probably would have en- 
abled them to avoid some of the troubles 
encountered. 

Herman Steen represented the fed- 
eration in the New York hearing. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILL 
GROUP NAMES NEW OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the Southern 
Minnesota Mills, held in Minneapolis, 
Dec. 15, Charles T. Silverson, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, was elected 
president; John Dengler, “Red Wing 
Milling Co., vice president, and Martin 
F. Smith, Minneapolis, secretary-treas- 
urer. Frank J. Allen, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, was added to the direc- 
torate. 
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BREAD MAKING DEMONSTRATION 

Miss See Rice, southern representative 
of Wheat Flour Institute, gave demon- 
strations of bread making to students of 
home economics at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute at Auburn recently.. Besides 
lecturing to students, she also gave a 
demonstration of the use of enriched 
white flour to the people of the college 
town who supply food to dormitories, 
fraternities, sororities and boarding 
houses. 

















SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Here is “Sunshine Quality” in flour 
in a dull world. 








Milled from the quality cream of 
America’s greatest bread wheat 
field 


“Sunny Kansas” comes to the baker 
with smiling confidence that it will 
assure him 


Brighter loaves, brighter business, 
brighter days, even brighter profits. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 





WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 


WICHITA - - KANSAS instituTE 














KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
: es 
MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 
MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


- 600 Mutual Building 9 Kansas City, Missouri 
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Feed Demand Stronger Than in 1941 





PRODUCTION OF OIL CAKE 
AND MEAL HIGH 


Increased Livestock, Higher Livestock Prices, Spur Feed Demand 
—Corn Production Expected to Be Adequate—Seasonal 
Increases Due in Feed Grain Prices 


Wasurinoton, D. C.—Production of oil 
cake and meal in 1942-48 is now expected 
to be about 2,500,000 tons larger than 
the 1941-42 production of 4,600,000 tons, 
according to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Demand for these feeds is much 
stronger this year than last because of 
increased livestock numbers, higher live- 
stock prices, and limited supplies of 
other protein supplements. Feed mix- 
ers in the corn belt are buying much of 
the soybean and linseed cake and meal, 
leaving little available fer wholesale 
markets. An active demand for these 
feeds is expected to continue this win- 
ter. No surplus production over cur- 
rent livestock requirements is likely to 
develop before the late spring of 1943. 

The 1942 corn crop was estimated 
Nov. 1 to be 3,185,000,000 bus, 53,000,- 
000 bus larger than that indicated Oct. 
1 and 513,000,000 bus larger than 1941 
production. This increased the estimat- 
ed 1942 production of four feed grains 
to 125,500,000 tons, 7% above the pre- 
vious record for these grains and 18% 
larger than in 1941. Feed requirements 
in 1942-43 will be the highest on record, 
but the large 1942 feed grain produc- 
tion, together with more wheat available 
for livestock feed, is expected to be ade- 
quate to meet requirements and to leave 
a carry-over of those feeds in 1943 a 
little larger than in 1942. 

At least the usual seasonal increases 
in prices of feed grains and by-product 
feeds are in prospect during the next 
few months except for those feeds which 
have already advanced to or near ceiling 
levels. Prices of feed grains already 


have advanced 6@8c bu over the low 
levels reached in October. The loan 
rate on 1942 corn will vary from 73c to 
89c bu in the commercial corn area, 
about 6c higher than in 1941-42. The 
Oct. 15 price of corn was little higher 
relative to the loan rate than in 1941. 
Although demand for corn is much 
stronger than a year ago, there is much 
more “free corn” available for sealing in 
the corn belt, and a fairly large quan- 
tity of corn may be sealed again this 
year. 4 
The Oct. 1 supply of the four prin- 
cipal feed grains is now estimated to 
be 185,800,000 tons, the largest on rec- 
ord and 12% larger than the supply 
last year. The Nov. 1 estimate of the 
1942 corn crop was 3,185,000,000 bus, 
53,000,000 bus larger than indicated on 
Oct. 1, and 513,000,000 bus above pro- 
duction last year. Indicated production 
of other feed grains has not changed 
significantly from Oct. 1 to Nov. 1. 


Feed Grain Supply Oct. 1 and Livestock 
Numbers, Average 1937-41, Annual 
1941-42 
(In millions of bushels) 

Average, 

1937-41 1941 1942 
Corn supply Oct. 1%.. 8,061 3,318 3,677 
Oats stocks Oct. If... 924 966 1,162 


Barley production ... 283 369 426 
Grain sorghums pro- 
Auction ...eeeeeees 112 154 150 


(In millions of tons) 
Total supply ......... 110.4 121.3 135.8 
(Millions of units) 
Grain-consuming ani- 
mal unitst ........ 132.5 142.7 9155.0 
(In tons) 
Supply per animal unit .83 85 -88 
*Production, plus Oct. 1 farm and com- 
mercial stocks, plus corn owned by the gov- 
ernment at country points. fOct. 1 farm 
and commercial stocks. t¢Jan. 1 following. 
{Preliminary estimate. 





. NEW MODERN OFFICE FOR MIDLAND * 





Among the mills who have made improvements in their property during 
the past year is Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, who in 1942 built this 


modern office in their plant at North Kansas City, Mo. 


An air conditioned, 


spacious office, lighted and sound proofed with modern equipment, this room 


before workmen moved in was for the most part a sack storage space. 
ing in the background is John W. Cain, president. 


Stand- 
Along the wall on the right, 


from the left, are G. B. Wood, sales manager, Charles A. Barrows, export man- 
ager, C. S. Wamsley, southern sales manager, and J. G. Pfister, manager of the 


Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 


-s 





— 


Because of the unusually favorable 
growing season, the 1942 corn and bar- 
ley crops were the largest on record 
and the grain sorghums crop the second 
largest. Present indications are that the 
1942-43 supply of feed grain will be a 
little larger in relation to the number 
of livestock to be fed than last year. 

Production of oil cake and meal from 
soybeans, cottonseed, flaxseed, peanuts 
and copra in 1942-43 is expected to total 
about 7,000,000 tons—50% larger than 
in 1941-42. Adding to this the carry- 
over of cottonseed and peanut cake and 
meal, probable production of gluten feed 
and probable imports of oil cake and 
meal, including copra cake and meal, 
gives an expected total supply of six 
feeds of 8,100,000 tons, about 2,400,000 
tons larger than the supply in 1941-42. 
The greatest percentage increase in pro- 
duction over that of 1941-42 probably 
will come during the summer months if 
mills operate near capacity throughout 
the marketing year. 

With a strong demand for cake and 
meal this winter and with supplies not 
much larger than last year, current pro- 
duction of these feeds is being readily 
taken. Many crushers have sold their 
entire output through the first quarter 
of 1943. Feed mixers are buying most 
of the current production of soybean and 
linseed meal, leaving relatively small 
quantities available for sale in midwest- 
ern terminal markets. With relatively 
smaller supplies of animal by-product 
protein, there probably will be no sur- 
plus of oil cake and meal before the 
late spring or summer of 1948. If pro- 
duction continues near capacity in the 
second and third quarters of 1943, sup- 
plies may be more than adequate to 
meet the demands of feeders in these 
quarters. 


SEASONAL RISE IN FEED PRICES IN PROSPECT 


Prices of by-product feeds are ex- 
pected to make about the usual seasonal 
rise from October to January except for 
those feeds which are near ceiling levels. 
Prices of oil cakes and meals probably 
will be well maintained during the com- 
ing winter and spring, but they may 
make more than the usual seasonal de- 
cline next summer if crushing is as 
large at that season as is now antici- 
pated. Prices of tankage, meat scraps 
and fish meal are expected to remain at 
the ceilings for these feeds, with supplies 
inadequate to meet the strong demand. 

Corn prices ordinarily reach a sea- 
sonal low point in November or De- 
cember, prices of oats and barley in the 
late summer. Advances in feed grain 
prices since the low point reached in 
October indicate that the 1942-43 sea- 
sonal low point for all feed grains may 
already have been reached. At least 
the usual seasonal increase in feed grain 
prices is in prospect for the first half 
of 1943. In the latter part of 1948 prices 
of feed grains probably will be some- 
what higher than they are at present, 
unless 1943 production is again excep- 
tionally large. 

Pasture conditions continued good to 
excellent in most of the north Atlantic 
area early in November. This fall pas- 


tures have furnished much more feed. 
The forage situation is ma- ° 


than usual. 
terially better than last year, when 
drouth reduced hay production and the 
feeding value of pastures. The hay sup- 


ply in this region is 22% larger this 
year than last. Supplies of mixed feeds, 
along with 5% more locally grown feed, 
are generally adequate for current feed 
requirements, although supplies of some 
individual by-product feeds are limited. 

The 1942 corn supply for the north 
central region was estimated in Novem- 
ber to be 2,861,000,000 bus, 48,000,000 
bus larger than indicated on Oct. 1, and 
341,000,000 bus larger than the 1941-42 
supply. Supplies of four principal feed 
grains in the west north central states 
are much larger than in other recent 
years, 16% larger than in 1941, and ade- 
quate to allow for increased livestock 
feeding in this area. In the east north 
central area feed grain supplies are 12% 
larger than last year. The strong de- 
mand for oil cake and meal in the corn 
belt is expected to continue during the 
next several months. Much soybean and 
linseed meal is being purchased by feed 
mixers to supplement limited supplies 
of tankage, meat scraps and fish meal, 
as well as to meet the increased demand 
for manufactured feeds. 

Feed grain supplies in the South are 
only slightly larger than last year, but 
livestock production is substantially 
larger and demand is active for by- 
product feeds and mixed feeds in this 
area. Production of cottonseed and pea- 
nut meal in the Southeast has been in- 
sufficient to take care of the strong de- 
mand for these feeds in this area and 
in the north Atlantic region. Whereas 
stocks of cottonseed meal ordinarily are 
increased from Aug. 1 to Nov. 1, this 
year disappearance, including shipments 
out of the South, exceeded production, 
and stocks were reduced about 30% dur- 
ing the period. Supplies of feed are 
small in relation to livestock production 
in the South, and feeders will probably 
have to depend more than usual on 
northern grown feed grains, including 
feed wheat. 

Supplies of feed grains in the West 
are estimated to be 29% larger than in 
1941-42, but high protein feed supplies 
continue much below normal. Supplies 
of copra cake and meal are practically 
negligible, and fish meal production is 
running about one third less than last 
year. This will be partly offset by the 
shipment of soybeans to the West Coast 
for crushing and by the increased ship- 
ment of oil meal to western states. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WHAT’S AHEAD FOR BAKERS 
THEME OF CLUB SPEAKERS 


New York, N. Y.—The Bakers Club, 
Inc., will hear two outstanding speakers 
at the Dec. 30 meeting, both past presi- 
dents of the club and both prominent 
in the war effort. 

John T. McCarthy, president of ‘he 
Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, and at })'¢s- 
ent chief of bread and bakery products, 
food supply branch, War Produciion 
Board, Washington, and Ralph D. Ward, 
president of Drake Bakeries, Inc., ind 
newly elected president of the American 
Bakers Association, as well as chairman 
of the war committee of the association, 
will discuss “What is in store for the 
baking industry for 1943?” 

At this meeting the nominating com- 
mittee will submit recommendations for 
officers and directors for 1943. 
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MAINTENANCE RATING 
FOR MILLS EXPECTED 


Present Repair Priority Too Low for 
Practical Use, States Millers’ 
Federation 


The A-10 preference rating available 
to millers for maintenance and repair 
materials under preference rating order 
P-100 is becoming increasingly inade- 
quate to meet millers’ needs, comments 
the Millers National Federation. This 
is particularly true when critical ma- 
terials are involved. However, the fed- 
eration states, the situation has been 
brought to the attention of the War 
Production Board and new regulations 
are being prepared. It is believed that 
under the new-order preference ratings 
will be sufficiently high to make neces- 
sary maintenance and repair materials 
more easily available. 

“WPB,” the federation writes in a 
recent bulletin, “is now working on a 
simplified procedure to assist industries 
essential to the war effort in obtaining 
necessary materials. It is not yet known 
what the new-order will be like. In all 
probability it will be somewhat similar 
to the old preference rating order now 
in effect, co-ordinated to fit in with the 
controlled materials plan.” 

Discussing this plan, the bulletin states 
that it will probably not affect the flour 
milling industry greatly. It is expected 
that maintenance and repair parts in- 
volving steel, copper and aluminum— 
materials controlled under the plan—will 
be made available through allocation. 
For uncontrolled materials, a new pref- 
erence rating order will prubably be 
announced. . In the meantime, millers 
must continue the use of A-10 P-100 
and, if this rating is too low, they must 
file for a special rating on form PD-1A. 
Several weeks are required for a rating 
under this procedure. 

Concerning emergencies, the bulletin 
states: 

“A special process has been worked 
out by the WPB to speed up preference 
ratings for emergency repair. Emer- 
gency rating assistance is not granted, 
however, except in case of an actual or 
imminent breakdown that would stop 
production. Application thereunder can 
be made by telegram if necessary. 

“In case of a minor breakdown, the 
regional WPB office is allowed to grant 
emergency priority assistance without 
reference to Washington. In case of a 
major breakdown, application should be 
made directly to Maintenance and Re- 
pair Branch, WPB, Washington, D. C.” 

Commenting upon the effect of the 
new Food Administration upon priority 
problems, the federation points out that 
the administrator has been authorized to 
make recommendations to the WPB con- 
cerning the amounts and types of non- 
food materials necessary to the food 
program. The WPB is directed to allo- 
cate these materials to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and then, through its priori- 
ties and allocations powers, distribute 
them for whatever purpose the Secretary 
may determine. 


———BREAD ISTHE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MONSANTO “E” AWARDS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Monsanto Chemi- 
€al Co. received ‘notification last week 
that the joint Army-Navy “E” award, 
given for outstanding achievement in pro- 
moting the war effort, had been award- 
ed to the workers of its St. Louis plant, 
its Monsanto plant and the Chemical 
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Warfare Service plant which the com- 
pany operates for the government at 
Monsanto. Monsanto has already re- 
ceived 12 production awards, one of 
which went to the company’s St. Louis 
executive branch a year ago. 





——"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN MEN ELECT OFFICERS 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Grain 
Club held its annual dinner and election 
of officers on Dec, 15. Five new mem- 
bers were added to the roster. R. E. 
Wiese, Norris Grain Corp., was elected 
to succeed R. H. Baumgartner as presi- 
dent; J. M. Fuller, Fuller-Wooldridge 


Commission Co., is vice president, and 
W. B. Christian, I. M. Simon & Co., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
DULUTH SCHEDULES ELECTION 
DututnH, Minn.—The Duluth Board 
of Trade Clearing Association will hold 
its annual meeting and election Jan. 5, 
1943, to elect two directors who will 
serve three years each. Directors whose 
terms are expiring: H. W. Wilson and 
H. S. Newell. Present directors are: 
George Barnum, F. B. Mitchell, G. H. 
Spencer, H. W. Wilson, W. R. McCar- 
thy, H. S. Newell and H. B. Stoker. 
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SOUTHERN GOVERNORS TO 
MEET IN ATLANTA JAN. 13 


Arianta, Ga.—The board of governors 
of the Southern Bakers Association will 
hold its midyear meeting in Atlanta, 
Jan. 18, according to announcement by 
Joseph Hexter, Columbia Baking Co., 
board chairman, and D. Lee Hilton, Char- 
lotte (N. C.) Bread Co., president of 
the SBA. Among matters to be consid- 
ered at the meeting will be the nature 
of -the association’s annual meeting in 
1943. 
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Bond objective: 
1. Decide to get 10%. 


details for solicitation. 


no more than 10 workers. 


with his name on it. 


progress charts daily. 








“TOP THAT 10% BY NEW YEAR'S” 


Out of the 13 labor-management conferences sponsored by 
the National Committee for Payroll Savings and conducted 
by the Treasury Department throughout the Nation has 
come this formula for reaching the 10% of gross payroll War 


It has been the Treasury experience wherever manage- 
ment and labor have gotten together and decided the 
job could be done, the job was done. 

2. Get a committee of labor and management fo work out 


a. They, in tum, will appoint captain-leaders or chair- 
men who will be responsible for actual solicitation of 


b. A card should be prepared for each and every worker 


c. An estimate should be made of the possible amount 
each worker can set aside so that an “over-all” 
of 10% is achieved. Some may not be able to set 
aside 10%, others can save more. “ 

3. Set aside a date to start the drive. 
4. There should be little or no time between the announce- 
ment of the drive and the drive itself. 
The drive should last not over 1 week. 
5. The opening of the drive may be through a talk, a rally, 
or just a plain announcement in each department. 
6. Schedule competition between departments; show 


7. Set as a goal the Treasury flag with a “'T.” 


Zane wile 
War Savings Bonds 
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S of today, more than 20,000 firms of 
all sizes have reached the “Honor 
Roll” goal of at least 10% of the gross 
payroll in War Bonds. 
testimony to the voluntary American way 
of facing emergencies. 


The eves of all 
America are upon 
the United States 
Treasury Roll of 
Honor agers 
in the “Payro 

Savings. News.” 

‘or copy write 
por Sacuegs Saks 
Treasury 

ment, Washing- 
ton, D.C 










This is a glorious 


But there is still more to be done. By 
January 1st, 1943, the Treasury hopes to 
raise participation from the present total 
of around 20,000,000 employees investing 
an average of 8% of earnings to over 
30,000,000 investing an average of at least 
10% of earnings in War Bonds. 


You are urged to set your own sights 
accordingly and to do all in your power to 
start the new year on the Roll of Honor, to 
give War Bonds for bonuses, and to pur- 
chase up to the limit, both personally and 
as a company, of Series F and G Bonds. 
(Remember that the new limitation of pur- 
chases of F and G Bonds in any one calen- 
dar year has been increased from $50,000 
to $100,000.) 


TIME IS SHORT. Our country is counting 
on you to— 


“TOP THAT 10% 
BY NEW YEAR’S” 


This Space is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Effort by The Northwestern Miller 
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said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “me an’ Mis’ Fetchit [2 
was listenin’ to some of the boys airin’ their war ideas over the radio an’ sayin’ how we 
ain’t seen nothin’ yet; when suddenlike I heard Sproul’s houn’ dawg bayin’ @® 
% somewheres off in the timber. Might be jes’ the moon, thinks I, or might be & 
4some of them fool hawés of Sproul’s has got out the pen an’ mebby 
.. I’d better step down an’ see’f the gate’s latched. Comin’ back up & 
y) from doin’ it, I noticed the clouds was breakin’ away an’ about %& 

half a moon an’ right smart stars was shinin’ bright like they do (J 
mm when snow’s lyin’ on the ground. So when I'd got inside an’ & 
was closin’ off the stove dampers, I spoke to Mis’ Fetchit about it mebby Bx 


bein’ a good sign an’ seein’ this was God’s own time of year, likely we didn’t ¥ 
need to worry so much an’ c’d leave somethin’ to Him. An’ Mother says in that kind of gg 
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ee way she has, ‘Why, Dad, that’s always the way I feel about everythin’. a 
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Today & Yesterday 


Christmas Grain 


Many families begin preparation for 
the Christmas season by planting nar- 
cissus bulbs in moistened sand and peb- 
bles. Then comes the baking of the 
fruit cake, gift selection and wrapping, 
and finally more special Christmas bak- 
ing. There is little time for the busy 
homemaker to watch the green sprouts 
of the narcissus bulbs, but on Christmas 
Eve she will find a special place in the 
house decorations for the plant with its 
fragrant white blossoms. 

The custom of having a fresh green 
plant at Christmas time is an ancient 
one brought by the settlers to Louisiana 
from the south of France. In southern 
French provinces, St. Barbara’s Grain 
was planted in a sand-filled earthen jar 
on the fourth of December. Some child 
of the family was given the welcome 
task of caring for the sprouting wheat. 
It was placed in the deep sunny windows 
during the day and by the warm ashes 
of the fireplace at night. Finally it was 
placed in the center of the Christmas 
Eve banquet table. 

There its brightness contrasted with 
the niggardly greens of the midwinter 


Christmas garlands; however, it was 
placed on the table more for prophecy 
than for decoration. Older members of 
the family examined the wheat sprouts 
carefully. If they were thick and sturdy 
it indicated that the next year’s wheat 
crop would be the same. The important 
wheat crop was not forgotten even in 
the depths of winter. 

This Christmas Americans may know 
the hearty enjoyment that people of 
past generations knew in a_ bountiful 
wheat harvest. The homemaker will not 
go through the rigorous household man- 
agement of Mrs. Samuel Pepys whose 
husband in his diary noted that she was 
very tired on Christmas morning “hav- 
ing sat up until 4 seeing her maids make 
mince pies.” 

With less labor the American home- 
maker will use enriched white flour to 
bake the Christmas delicacies which many 
lands and many regions have made a part 
of our Christmas. Cookies will take on 
intriguing shapes, cakes and pastry will 
be laden with fruit, biscuits and rolls 
will be light and carefully made. Even 
ordinary bread will take on a special 
savoriness as the dressing of the holi- 
day fowl. The plum pudding need not 
be sacrificed with wartime recipes list- 
ing more carrots and potatoes and less 
of the scarce dried fruits. America’s 


good wheat crop is assurance of good 
Christmas food—Food Facts of the 
Wheat Flour Institute. 


Life still hath one romance that naught 
can bury— 

Not Time himself, who coffins Life’s 
romances— 


For still will Christmas gild the year’s 
mischances, 
If Childhood comes, as here, to make 
him merry. 
Warts-Dunton. 
A CHRISTMAS GREETING 
FOR IMPRISONED MILLERS 


The National Joint Industrial Council 
has given effect to a happy thought, 
namely, to send a Christmas greeting 
to each miller who is a prisoner of war. 
The council is to be congratulated on 
the felicitous style of its message. Here 
it is: 

The National Joint Industrial Council 

sends you greetings and best wishes 
for Christmas and 1943 
and looks forward to welcoming you back 


to the Flour Milling Industry 
when Peace is restored. 


The greeting is surmounted by a gilt 
circular design of the motto: “The Gold- 
en Grain God’s Gift We Grind.”—Mill- 
ing, Liverpool, Eng. 


Ancient Christmas 


’ There the huge sirloin reek’d, hard by 
Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas 

pie, 

* Nor fail’d old Scotland to produce, 
At such high tide her savoury goose. 
Then came the merry maskers in, 
And carols roar’d with blithesome din ; 
If unmelodious was the song, 

It was a hearty note and strong, 
Who lists may in their mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery; 
White shirts supply the masquerade, 
And smutted cheeks the visor made; 
But, oh! what masquers, richly dight, 
Can boast of bosoms half so light? 
England was merry England when 
Old Christmas brought his sports 
again. 
*T was Christmas broach’d the might 
iest ale; 
*Twas Christmas told the merries! 
tale; 
A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 
A> poor man’s heart through half 
the year. 
—Sir Watrer Scort. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published; 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
3 years - . 5.00 
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CHRISTMAS 1942 


S the first Christmas inspired the world’s long 
striving toward better things, so each Christmas 
since has been in some sense a milestone of attain- 
ment. A year ago this nation was mercifully in 
ignorance of its dire peril from the transiently greater 
might of conscienceless enemies. Today that peril is 


’ past, and we look forward confidently to the day 


when through our own strength and courage righteous- 
ness will be restored to its throne and the peace of 
justice will come to reward the faith and renew the 
hopes of nineteen centuries ago. 

Perhaps with our just cause, our mighty arma- 
ment, our stout hearts and—not to be forgotten— 
our faith and our prayers, this blessing of peace may 
return before another Christmas. But even though 
the day be yet farther off, we now know that it 
cannot be long delayed, that victory is assured, that 
those now living will come into happy and tranquil 
days. 

Meanwhile, we wish for our friends near and far 
the blessings of peace in their own lives and homes, of 
unbroken firesides, of health and of faith that all will 
come right in God’s own time. 

A Merry Christmas to you all. 


= = ~ 
THE TROUBLE WITH O. P. A. ENFORCEMENT 


A RECENT OPA survey of violations of price and 
rationing regulations revealed that out of 12,000 
meat and grocery stores, forty per cent had been 
guilty of infraction; of 500 eastern gasoline filling 
stations, seventy per cent were found to be infringing 
regulations. Up to fairly recently a total of about 
500 prosecutions had been initiated and, prosecuted 
by Department of Justice attorneys, about 250 -con- 
victions secured. 

Enforcement officials of the OPA are described 
as appalled by the flood of complaints pouring in 
upon them covering ceiling violations, tire bootlegging 
and gasoline and other black markets. Characteriz- 
ing their enforcement task as “terrific,” they express 
some doubt if any agency could hope to effect com- 
plete obedience to rules affecting every citizen of the 
land in his daily life. They do not hesitate to admit 
that to a considerable extent enforcement already 
is breaking down. 

That is, of course, a condition greatly to be re- 
gretted. Many people doubtless will regard the situ- 
ation as broadly similar to the nation-wide bootlegging 
in prohibition days. That seems to us to be short of 
the truth. Liquor bootlegging was largely confined 
to men with little respect for law and more or less 
accustomed to its violation. Their customers were 
chiefly a normally law-abiding class who justified 
their breaking of that particular law by their resent- 
ment against its being imposed upon them on morally 
debatable grounds by a smug and cold-nosed minority. 

In the present case both seller and buyer partici- 
pants in violation—not of law but merely of bureau- 
cratic orders—are equally law abiding and eager to 
be patriotic in all that has to do with our war effort. 
Sellers, probably in major part, are quite respectable 
merchants trying to carry on their businesses decently 
and honestly amid a vast and impenetrable confusion 
of conflicting orders. Buyers are housewives, mothers, 
fathers, children, unnumbered millions of well-behaved 
People who, with the directing officials constantly con- 
fused and quarreling among themselves and regula- 
tions changing from hour to hour, see little or no crime 
in merely taking advantage of a tip, “I know where 
you can get.” 

For most of. this the great, sprawling, uncertain 
and obviously confused and inept OPA is itself to 

e. Complex orders, so surrounded by verbiage 
% to defeat interpretation and defy understanding, 
pour out of Washington like the waters of Lodore. 
Assuming that all of them are well-intentioned, their 
Mere volume in itself defeats the possibilities of full 
“mpliance. In specific instances among the industries 
With which this publication is associated there are 
“imberless intelligent -and well-disposed men who 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


simply do not and cannot understand many of the 
rules which they are called upon to obey. Instance 
the flour price ceiling, with every seller governed by 
a different measuring rod, with every customer to be 
dealt with separately, with these customers unable 
to trade because of their own conflicting ceilings on 
the same product—and “poured round all old ocean’s 
melancholy waste” the government itself enforcing a 
wheat price so high that the bread industries are in 
peril of drowning in seas of bureaucratic confusion. 

Such things as these, and not the unwillingness 
of people to do all things in defense against the 
inflation enemy, are responsible for the “terrific” en- 
forcement task that OPA has brought upon itself. 
And to these, by the way, should be added the wide- 
spread conviction that many of the rationing schemes, 
such, for instance, as sugar, were a sort of combina- 
tion of practice shots and desire to educate people 
in the needs and virtues of wartime sacrifice. 

Since Mr. Henderson, who probably has done a 
pretty good job under enormous difficulties, has chosen 
to surrender his troublesome assignment, it would 
perhaps be ungrateful to say that his enforcement 
task might- have been less “terrific’ had he himself 
been less terrific in all his administrative activities and 
quite particularly in his constant attitude of “you 
ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” Unfortunately too many of 
the horde of his understrappers all about the country 
took color from him and conceived that throwing 
their weight about was at the heart of ‘the job and 
assurance of success. 
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FARM AID GOES VISITING 


‘oy interesting, if somewhat paradoxical, wartime 
expansion of our program to make agriculture 
more profitable through distribution of benefits and 
subsidies is the recent inclusion among these helpful 
activities of numerous farm crops and related prod- 
ucts of other American republics. 

Some of these activities, all financed chiefly out of 
the bottomless resources of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, are: 

Contracts with Brazil for the purchase of babassu 
oil, a vegetable oil just now employed to replace copra 
oil but always a potential competitor of other vege- 
table oils such as cottonseed and soybean. “These con- 
tracts provide for additional payments to Brazil to 
provide for docks, warehouses, etc., further to stimu- 
late production of babassu nuts and oil. 

Financing the carrying of the cotton surpluses of 
Peru, Nicaragua and Haiti over the period of lack 
of export markets (similar to our ever-normal gran- 
ary) and also to encourage the shift of cotton acre- 
ages to flax. 

Purchase of all available quantities of rotenone, 
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“Bnd when they saw tbe Star they 
rejoiced witb erceeding great joy.” 
_THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW 
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an insecticide, with the dual purpose of supplying’ our 
present needs and stimulating production in Brazil 
and Peru. 

All of these and numerous other similar activities 
are in general keeping with the economic program 
adopted at the Rio de Janeiro conference early in 
the year. Their general purpose is to take up the 
slack of lack of European markets and also to stimu- 
late Latin-American production of rubber, fibers, 
drugs, vegetable oils and food against the coming of 
world peace. 

In their broader aspects they may properly be 
considered as a part of our world-wide dollar diplo- 
macy, along with the vast lend-lease- program and 
the prospective undertaking of our feeding an esti- 
mated half billion people on five continents as they 
are rescued from the Axis yoke. While estimates of 
the ultimate cost of the program are possibly inap- 
propriate in this time of unlimited effort to win both 
the war and the peace, their mere contemplation makes 
the much abused word “astronomical” appear inade- 
quate. 

There is, meanwhile, opportunity for a somewhat 
wry grin in witnessing the use of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s unlimited millions, provided to 
withhold and forestall American farm crops and so 
bring greater prosperity to our farm population, now 
being employed for like purposes among our good 
neighbors. The future time when we may again have 
to turn to protecting our farm producers from this 
new competition and perhaps resume payment of 
subsidies to them for not producing probably should 
not be given a present thought. 
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FORMULIZING INDUSTRY 


B* way of our highly reliable contemporary, Frep- 
STUFFS, we learn that feed millers and the feed 
trade generally are disturbed by rumors that the offi- 
cial high command may undertake to solve the cur- 
rent shortages of feed ingredients by establishing 
standard formulas for commercial feeds and there- 
after allocating or rationing essential ingredients. 

We earnestly hope this does not happen. So far, 
because of great elasticity in commercial feedingstuffs 
ingredients, production and distribution, the feed mill- 
ing industry and the trade as a whole have been able 
to adjust themselves to the price ceiling program. 
This is both their good fortune and proof of their 
ability to accommodate themselves to changing con- 
ditions. 

In flour milling the result of arbitrary price con- 
trol has been precisely opposite. For a time certain 
favorable grain and millfeed price changes enabled 
flour millers to adjust themselves to the government 
floored wheat prices on the one hand and govern- 
ment ceilings over milled products on the other. But 
that happy situation shortly came to an end, and for 
a fortnight past a majority of flour millers have been 
either wholly unable to make flour sales or to maké 
them only in the most limited way and without even 
recovering their costs. 

At the moment flour millers are concerned with 
the same fears that disturb feed millers—government 
standards and formulas as a means to facilitate gov- 
ernment price controls. In both industries the in- 
evitable result would be the same, the stifling of 
experience and ingenuity in meeting and defeating 
difficulties as they arise to the end that demand may 
be supplied constantly, efficiently and economically. 
This the industries and the distributing trades will 
continue to do in utmost good faith so long as they 
are left free to use their own experience in finding 
ways and means. 

But the moment the inexpert hand of government 
attempts to reduce the whole proceeding to formulism, 
experience and ingenuity fly away and the public— 
including the war effort—suffers. It is the equivalent 
of telling the commanding general that he must have 
ten thousand men, march left, march right, then fire 
and so win the battle. 
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ONTARIO CROP STATISTICS 
SHOW GAIN IN FALL WHEAT 


Toronto, Ontr.—The value of field 
crop production in Ontario in 1942, as 
estimated by the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture, Statistics Branch, is 
$200,795,300 compared with $171,809,- 
000 in 1941, an increase of 17%. ‘The 
largest gain is shown by fall wheat which 
has increased from $14,769,000 to $20,- 
587,000. The farm price of fall wheat 
is estimated at 88c bu against 98c last 
year, but production rose from 15,042,000 
bus to 23,391,000. 

The value of the Ontario oat crop in- 
creased from $31,126,000 to $37,197,000. 
Again the average price per bushel is 
lower than last year, declining from 48c 
to 44c, but production rose from 64,- 
845,000 bus to 84,538,000. 

Mixed grains, hay and clover, potatoes 
and corn for husking, also showed large 
In the case of winter wheat the 
estimated price may be set too low as 


gains. 


this grain has advanced recently. 

Now that Ontario winter wheat is 
selling around $1 bu at mill doors it 
be seen whether farmers 
who grow winter wheat will be enterpris- 
ing enough to take advantage of the 
opportunity to make a profit for them- 
selves by it for western 
wheat for feeding So far 
it appears that little trading of this kind 
has been done. At present prices of 
these grains something like 12c bu profit 
could be cleared farmers would 
also have a better feed wheat by such 
transactions. 


remains to 


exchanging 
purposes. 


and 


Government statistics indicate that 
about 2,000,000 bus of Ontario winter 
wheat will have been ground into flour 
up to Nov. 30 out of a crop of 23,000,- 
000 bus. Some of the remaining grain 
will be unfit for milling but there must 
be large quantities remaining in farmers’ 
hands which would better be ground into 
flour for human consumption than fed 
to livestock, especially when cheaper 
feeds are in plentiful supply. 

Then, too, mills would like to have the 
millfeed from such grindings for export 
where prices are better than in the 
domestic market. They are allowed to 
export 50% of the millfeed produced 
from Ontario winter wheat. Deliveries 
of this grain have been poor notwith- 
standing the large crop and mills have 
had a hard time getting enough for their 
requirements, even without any export 
demand for the flour. However, there 
has been a little better movement since 
prices reached the dollar mark. 
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CANADIAN RYE MAY BE GOING 
INTO HANDS OF DISTILLERS 
Wiynirec, Man.—Rye futures have 
received fair support on the local mar- 
ket so far this month and the bulk of the 
buying has been attributed to houses 
representing United States interests, sup- 

plemented by light eastern support. 


The Canadian Wheat Board early this 
month announced that arrangements had 
been made to ship about 1,000,000 bus 
of rye from country elevators to the Ca- 
nadian lakehead to relieve congestion of 
shipping space at many shipping points. 
Stocks of rye were coming forward from 
the country at a slow pace and prices 
were considered attractive. 

Some rumors, however, suggest that 
the rye may be going to distillers for 
the production of industrial alcohol for 
wartime requirements. It is contended 
that 60 lbs of rye will produce as much 
alcohol as a bushel of wheat and, with 
rye underselling wheat on the Cgnadian 
market by some 20c bu, it is more eco- 
nomical to use the former. 
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MONTREAL MILL CAPACITY 
SOLD AHEAD INTO MARCH 


Monrreat, Que.—Flour mills are un- 
usually active in these closing days of 
1942. Most of the production is for 
British government account, the flour 
going out under bills reading “for or- 
ders.” Sales made during the week 
pretty well account for what remained 
of productive capacity to the end of 
March. 

The general feeling of Canadian mill- 
ers here and everywhere is that their in- 
dustry is in for a long period of excep- 
tionally heavy production. Lack of ocean 
shipping imposes limitations at present 
but this situation will improve as intensi- 
fied war on enemy submarines clears the 
seas of that menace, while the British- 
American joint ship building program 
to provide 20,000,000 tons of new carry- 
ing capacity in 1943 is a factor which 
every Canadian miller will view with 
satisfaction. 
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CANADIAN BAKERS ADJUSTING 
TO DELIVERY REGULATIONS 

Vancouver, B. C.—The government’s 
new regulations governing the delivery 
of bread stipulate that no_ one 
will be permitted to operate an auto 
bread delivery vehicle unless it has-aver- 
age weekly sales of $225, or a horse- 
drawn vehicle with average sales less than 
$175. This means that all “small” vehi- 
cles in respect to sales are ruled out, 
with those remaining operating at maxi- 
mum capacity. 

There will be longer hours for most 
bread delivery men, ranging from 56 to 
60 hours per week, with corresponding 
better pay. As to the housewives it will 
mean that many will have to accept after- 
noon deliveries. The new rules will not 
completely eliminate overlapping of 
routes but will go a long way towards 
this goal. 

Bakery representatives in Vancouver 
said they believed the order would not 
seriously affect deliveries and that cus- 
tomers would be served by extend- 
ing other routes. A spokesman for one 
of the larger bakeries said his firm had 
already reorganized its routes to meet 


the restrictions of the order. It has 
meant taking off six trucks out of a fleet 
of 60. Most bakeries here have en- 
deavored in the past to build up as large 
a wholesale business as possible so the 
order will not affect them as much as 
bakers in the east whose business is 
predominantly retail. 
v ¥ 
Delivery Routes Rearranged 

Winnirec, Man.—Questioned on the 
latest regulations from Ottawa ‘governing 
the delivery of bread in Canada, which 
will take 15% of the bread delivery ve- 
hicles off the streets, A. E. Longstaffe, 
president of the Manitoba Bakers Asso- 
ciation, said he did not believe the regu- 
lations would make any real difference 
in the case of the large bread companies 


in Winnipeg. They have known for some © 


time restrictions would be coming, and 
have been combining and rearranging 
their delivery routes to comply with the 
new order. 
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CONFINED TO HOSPITAL 
Toronto, Ont.—M. B. Pincombe, pres- 
ident of R. M. Pincombe & Sons, Strath- 
roy, Ont., is in hospital for rest and 
observation. “ 





G. Cecil Morrison 
baked goods administrator 


G. Cecil Morrison, president of Mor- 
rison-Lamothe Bakery, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., 
recently was appointed adminstrator of 
bread and bakery products for Canada 
under the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. Mr. Morrison is. well known 
amongst the bakers of Canada. Before 
forming the present company in 1933 he 
was general manager of the Inter-city 
Baking Co., Ltd. He has always taken 
a keen interest in the affairs of the bak- 
ing industry. For the past two years he 
has been president of the National Coun. 
cil of the Baking Industry and is also vice 
president of the Ontario Bakers Associ- 
ation. 


MOVEMENT OF OATS TO U.S. 
SURPRISES CANADIAN TRADE 


Wixyirec, Man.—Oats climbed spec- 
tacularly into the spotlight last week 
with the confirmation of large sales of 
Canadian grades to United States milling 
companies. The big demand now is for 
supplies for rail shipment from country 
points in Manitoba and eastern Sas- 
katchewan to milling centers in Minne- 
sota, Iowa and Illinois. 

Sales to date exceed 4,000,000 bus and 
the demand still is far greater than the 
immediate supplies. Offerings have been 
temporarily cleaned up, but the Canadian 
Wheat Board has boosted delivery quotas 
on oats at many country points in Mani- 
toba to 20 bus per seeded acre. The 
movement from farms is expected to 
be stepped up sharply. 

All of this business is in addition to the 
quantities shipped to the New England 
states by lake and rail, new rail business 
in that direction since the close of navi- 
gation on the Great Lakes. Canadian 
oats, it is believed; will move all-rail to 
the United States in good volume until 
the opening of navigation on the lakes 
next spring. The development came 
largely as a surprise to the trade. 

The bulk of the supplies booked for 
rail shipment from Manitoba and east- 
ern Saskatchewan will go to Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa., Minneapolis, Minn., and Pe- 
oria, Ill. Supplies are also wanted for 
Duluth and other milling centers. 

The business is being done largely on 
the basis of 18@20c freight rates to Fort 
William, although shipments from points 
within the 2lc freight rate bracket are 
also receiving consideration. 

The major problem now facing ship- 
pers is the scarcity of cars. Some or- 
ders now coming into the market request 
car allotments or a guaranteed shipping 
date. 
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WEST INDIES AND BRITAIN 
TAKE CANADIAN FLOUR 


Wiynirec, Man.—Export business in 
Canadian wheat failed to materialize last 
week, but the United Kingdom and 
West Indies re-entered the Canadian 
market for flour. The latter took equal 
to about 150,000 bus of wheat, while the 
purchases by Britain were equivalent to 
almost 3,000,000 bus, to boost total flour 
sales to the United Kingdom since the 
last week of November to almost 7,000, 





000 bus, in terms of wheat. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DAMP GRAIN REGULATION 

Wrxwiree, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has agreed that producers with 
damp grain may, upon application and 
after producing an affidavit of the elev 
tor agent, deliver wheat up to 14 bus pet 
basic acre and oats and barley up 
20 bus per seeded acre. All other condi- 
tions of delivery and shipment will be 
in accordance with regulations and i 
structions of the board. 
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ENRICHED BREAD OFFERS 
CHEAP VITAMIN INTAKE 


Pointing out that enriched flour and 
bread “now offer the cheapest and most 
convenient source of amplifying the vita- 
min intake of the diet, since bread is a 
universal food common to all tables and 
is generally consumed three times a 
day,” R. S. Herman, of the Central 
Division of General Mills, Inc., recently 
outlined the contributions of the milling 
industry to the National Nutrition Pro- 
gram in a talk made to the Western 
New York Section of the American 
Chemical Society. 

Mr. Herman said that it had been 
definitely established before the National 
Nutrition Conference last year that less 
than one third of the families in the 
United States had diets which could be 
rated as good; slightly more than one 
third had diets which could be classified 
as fair, and another one third were 
existing on diets distinctly poor. 

In recognition of these food habits, 
Mr. Herman said, the Committee on 
Foods and Nutrition of the National 
Research Council, established under the 
defense program under authority of the 
President, recommended that a new type 
of flour and a new type of bread should 
be made available to the public to be 
known as “enriched” flour and “en- 
riched” bread. By “enriched” it is meant 
that thiamin chloride, niacin and iron, 
all found in whole wheat flour and whole 
wheat bread, are restored to white flour 
and white bread. 

“No doubt many of you,” Mr. Herman 
said, “have already observed certain 
brands of flour in your kitchen marked 
as ‘enriched’ and labeled as containing 
not less than 1.66 milligrams of thiamin 
chloride, 6.15 milligrams of niacin and 


- 6.15 milligrams of iron per pound. En- 


tiched flour thus carries approximately 
80% of the more important vitamin levels 
of whole wheat flour.” 

Mr. Herman further pointed out that 
between 60 and 65% of the family flour 
produced in this country is now enriched, 
and at least 78% of the white bread pro- 
duced by the larger bakers is now en- 
tiched. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HEADS AGRONOMIST BRANCH 

Wiynirzrc, Man.—D. M. McLean, 
agronomist, extension service, Manitoba 
Department of Agriculture, has been 
elected president of the Eastern Mani- 
toba branch of the Canadian Society of 
Technical Agriculturists to fill the va- 
cancy created by the appointment of 
T. B. Pickersgill to Selective Service, 
Ottawa. Prof. Ross Cavers, University 
of Manitoba, succeeds Mr. McLean as 
Vice president. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





MAXIMUM LOADING DEFERRED 

Toronto, Ont.—Another postponement 
has been made in the effective date of the 
Order of the Canadian transport con- 
troller respecting maximum loading of 
Cars. This order was first to take effect 
on Nov. 1, later it was postponed until 
Nov. 30. Now it has been decided not 
to put this order into operation until 
Jan. 1. 
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DEHYDRATED FOOD FOR BRITAIN 

Toronto, Ont.—A dispatch from Lon- 
don, Eng., states that the head of the 
British food mission in North America 
has expressed the opinion that Canada 
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and the United States would meet 
Britain’s food program. Food from 
Canada now is running into hundreds 
of millions of dollars and consumes less 
shipping space through greater dehydra- 
tion. The United States has sent at 
least $1,000,000,000 worth of foodstuffs 
to Britain since the war began. 
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DRAWBACK, FIGURES ESTABLISHED 

Wiynirec, Man.—For the purpose of 
establishing the amount of drawback 
to be paid on deliveries of flour and 
wheat products during November, the 
Canadian Wheat Board has announced 
that the average price established for 
No. 1 northern in store at Fort William- 
Port Arthur is 9014¢ bu, and for No. 1 
C.W. amber durum 953,c. 
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NOT SO MUCH GRASSHOPPER 
TROUBLE IN SIGHT FOR ’43 

Winniree, Man.—Grasshopper out- 
breaks in Manitoba will be confined to 
an. area around Winnipeg in 1948, and 
the seriousness of the infestation will 
be less than it has been for many years. 
This was revealed at the Manitoba 
agronomists’ two-day meeting held here 
recently. 

Regent wheat was recommended as 
first choice for the southern part of the 
province and ‘Thatcher second. How- 
ever, the latter got the nod for the 
northern areas. 

Robert Whiteman, extension service, 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture, 
was elected president. He succeeds Dr. 
K. W. Neatby, director agricultural de- 
partment, the North-West Line Ele- 
vators Association. 


———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


FLIER IS KILLED 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Second Lieutenant 
Parker J. Matthews, pilot, 23, son of 
Joseph R. Matthews, chairman of the 
board of the National Oats Co., was re- 
ported killed in the crash of a bomber 
Dec. 4, in the Gulf of Mexico, during a 
routine flight. Lt. Matthews enlisted in 
the air force in September 1941. Besides 
his parents, he is survived by a sister and 
five brothers. One is Second Lieutenant 
F. Maury, a bombardier at Barksdale 
Field, La., another is John V., a civilian 
instructor at Parks Air College. J. 
Garnett Matthews, another brother, is 
vice president and treasurer of National 
Oats Co., and manager of the East St. 
Louis, IIl., plant. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





FLOUR MILL ON THE MARKET 
Toronto, Ont.—The Toronto office of 
Tue NortrHwestern Mivier knows of a 
flour mill in Saskatchewan of 125 bbls 
daily which is being offered for sale. The 
plant is in active operation and the busi- 
ness has been established for many years. 
The location is in good wheat growing 
country and an abundance of high pro- 

tein grain is available for grinding. 


ALBERTA WHEAT POOL WANTS 
MORE BREAD EATING 


WINNIPEG, MAn.—A resolution ask- 
ing the Dominion government to start 
a campaign in Canada for greater 
bread consumption to help relieve 
the wheat surplus was passed by dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of the 
Alberta Wheat Pool. 





For War’s Duration .. 
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Canadian Bakeries Get Along 
Without Stale Bread Returns 


By Quincy Martinson 


Canadian consumers have been unable 
to purchase sliced bread for several 
months and stale returns have been 
prohibited. What are the results? 

The bread knife and the bread board 
are back in their once familiar place in 
the kitchen. The attractive many-col- 
ored wrappers have disappeared. Now 
only one color is permitted on wrappers 
and it may cover only one fifth of the 
surface. . 

These are some of the wartime regu- 
lations that have been in effect in Can- 
ada for some time. These changes were 
accepted whole-heartedly by the baker, 
retailer and consumer alike, as some of 
the many small contributions to further- 
ing Canada’s war effort. 

There have been no visible unfavor- 
able reactions. The consumer continues 
to purchase as before. The retailer buys 
more cautiously, but not too sparingly. 
He carries over fewer loaves to the next 
day. These loaves are placed on his 
shelves so that they are sold before the 
fresh supply. He finds many of his 
customers prefer day-old bread. 

The chain stores with their own bakery 
shops are probably doing a larger busi- 
ness than before. But this is also true 
of the small corner bakeshop as well as 
the large urban bakeries that produce 
the bulk of the total bread consumed 
in any large Canadian city. 


The chain store bakery, the small cor- 
ner bakeshop and large bakeries find 
their sales of bread, cakes, pastry and 
cookies increased since the rationing of 
sugar. Fewer housewives are baking as 
much as before rationing came into 
effect. 

While it may be that chain store sales 
of bakery products have increased, there 
is no indication that the large bakeries 
have suffered. Instead their sales have 
also increased. This also tends to con- 
firm the fact that housewives are now 
baking less than they were before sugar 
rationing last June. 

Indirectly the bakery companies are 
working, in a sense, on a co-operative 
rather than a competitive basis for the 
duration of the war. Advertising and 
other sales campaigns appear to be vol- 
untarily shelved. 

The large bakers are pleased with the 
wartime regulations, but for the duration 
only. The same is apparently true of 
the smaller bakers. The large bakery 
concerns are busily engaged with con- 
tracts for the armed forces as well as 
their retail grocery and house-to-house 
deliveries. 

‘Sugar and manpower are the big prob- 
lems in Canada today in the baking 
business. However, the bakeries are do- 
ing a good job. They have forgotten 
their many peacetime problems and are 
getting their wartime work done. 


<> 





PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
NOMINATES E. M. PEEK 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—E. M. Peek, flour 
broker, was nominated for president of 
the Pittsburgh Flour Club at a meeting 
held in the William Penn Hotel on Dec. 
7. Other nominations included: R. H. 
Ague, International Milling Co., vice 
president; Vic M. Wintermantel, bro- 
ker, treasurer, and C. C. Latus, secre- 
tary. Directors nominated include R. S. 
Thorpe, Fred M. Spuhler, M. W. Fell, 
Phil A. Mohler, B. V. Hopper, R. S. 
Hjelmseth, S. Lee Tannenholz, W. H. 
Stokes, Jr; George J. Stover and Frank 
Miller. 

E. J. Bermel presided, Roy Peoples, 
Jr., a nephew of Ben H. Peoples, a 
former president of the club, recounted 
his experiences while on government 
work at St. Lucia in the Caribbean. He 
described life in that section in a pleas- 
ing and informative manner. 

The closing talk was in a patriotic 
vein by Dr. Elbert M. Moses, a noted 
orator and director of the school of 
speech in Pittsburgh. Officers will be 
elected at the annual meeting in Janu- 
ary. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
FEED MEN DANCE 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—More than 100 at- 
tended the annual dinner dance of the 
Kansas City Feed Club at the Kansas 
City Club Dec. 17. Corsages of paper 
flowers and war stamps were given all 
the ladies, and prizes, bundled in feed 
sacks with phony brands, were awarded 
during the evening. 
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TARIFF SUSPENSION BILL 
KILLED FOR THE PRESENT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—President Roose- 
velt’s revised third war powers bill was 
killed for this session on Dec. 10 when 
the House Ways and Means committee 
postponed further consideration until 
after the 78th Congress convenes Jan. 4. 

The measure in its original form would 
have authorized the chief executive to 
suspend the tariff laws, exercise restrict- 
ed supervision of immigration and con- 
trol the movement of property and in- 
formation tq and from the United States. 
It was opposed by strong coalitions in 
both houses who held it vested the White 
House with dictatorial powers. 
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ONTARIO FLOUR OUTPUT UP 

Toronto, Ont.—The quantity of On- 
tario winter wheat flour produced in 
October amounted to 105,048 bbls com- 
pared with 99,190 in the corresponding 
month last year. Production for the 
three months of current crop year end- 
ing with October totaled 305,374 bbls as 
against 275,155 in the same period of 
1941. The foregoing figures indicate 
that business in Ontario winter wheat 
flour for the first quarter of the year 
shows a substantial increase over the 
same months of previous year. 
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RUSSELL-MILLER DIVIDEND 
The Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, has declared its regular semi- 
annual dividend of $2.25 per share on 
its preferred stock. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








GIFT OF PROPHECY.—Not only is 
there a kind of Scriptural authority in 
the canons and testaments Mr. Sterling 
writes out for the editorial page of this 
journal, couched when the occasion dic- 
tates in words of King Jamesian flavor 
and force, but also there is not infre- 
quently some evidence of what seems to 
amount to the gift of prophecy. A case 
in point as suggested by current events: 

In THe Nortuwestern Mier of Jan. 
28, 1942, in an editorial captioned “Rub- 
ber from Wheat?” there is a definite if 
not entirely straight-faced forecasting of 
what lately has come to pass, and along 
with much funning of not very Jamesian 
persuasion nor yet quite of the Rabe- 
laisian hue, an entirely sober estimate 
of the almost revolutionary importance 
to the flour milling industry that seemed 
to be involved in the wheat-to-alcohol 
development which then was merely in 
its most infantile laboratory research 
stage. On the side of whimsy we find 
this: 

“Obviously the making-it-into-rubber 
idea, if it can be worked out in time, 
would fit in perfectly with the statistic 
that we have too much wheat, but it 
might make wheat growers look a trifle 
sappy if they were to vote a marketing 
quota upon themselves at the very time 
when our vast wheat field west of the 
meridian would turn up as a chief source 
of supply for material for rubber tires, 
pencil erasers, nursing bottle tops, gir- 
dles to protect our feminine morale and 
galoshes to defend our feet against 
March thaws. . And what kind of 
millers’ and bakers’ meetings would we 
be having this next summer with morn- 
ing sessions of the rubber-set paint di- 
vision of the Southeastern Millers As- 
sociation and the moisture-proof infants’ 
wear section of the bakery engineers’ 
club?” 

Surveying the matter in its more seri- 
aspects, Mr. Sterling added this 
verse to his chapter of prophecy: 

“We do not want to labor this ques- 
tion too far, nor get ourselves so badly 
involved in the caves and fogs of imagi- 
nation that we cannot get back home, 
but we do believe somebody—perhaps a 
joint committee of the industries— 
should begin paying some attention to 
the possibilities . and the business 
of converting our mills . . . had better 
be taken up and pushed forward apace— 
or else.” 


ous 


UNKNOWNS IN NUTRITION.— 
Professor J. C. Drummond, scientific 
adviser to the British Ministry of Food, 
is frequently cited by American nutri- 
tionists of the branny persuasion as au- 
thority for the too generally accepted 
notion that our grandpappies ate and 
thrived on whole wheat bread and that 
today’s newly discovered malnutrition 
dates to the time when those wicked 


. 


robbers, the millers, began grinding with 
rollers and throwing away all the good 
parts of the wheat. We note now, in 
an account of remarks made by the pro- 
fessor lately to an English audience, 
this interesting addition to the Drum- 
mondiana (we quote from Milling, pub- 
lished in Liverpool) : 

“He is reported, to have said that 
when food experts had to decide on 
whether to give the people vitamin pills 
or rely on obtaining sufficient supplies 
f natural foods, they rightly decided 
n natural foods. One reason for this, 
he stated, was the difficulty of producing 
sufficient quantities of vitamins; an- 
other was that there might be some un- 
known substance of food value in nat- 
ural food.” 


=~ - 
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Some unknown substance! Is it pos- 
sible that the nutritional wizards haven’t 
yet ferreted them all out? And if they 
aren’t sure they’ve rousted ’em all out 
of wheat, a natural food, how can we 
be certain they’ve run down all the “un- 
knowns” in white flour and bread? To 
state the implication even 
more positively, why may we not sup- 
pose that there are still undiscovered 
“substances of food value” in white flour 
and white bread? Why must these 
foods be condemned by the whole wheat- 
ers when they cannot even be sure they 
all there is or know 
about whole wheat foods themselves? 


on Dr. H. E. Black, governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration, bucked 
us up no end the other night, at the an- 
nual dinner to stockholders given by the 
Farmers Union Terminal Elevator Asso- 
ciation in St. Paul, with his assurance 
that tomorrow would not be yesterday in 
the economic life of this country. He 
warned us that the government would 
stay in the farming business; that the 
post-war era would offer the co-operative 
movement its greatest opportunity; that 
consumer co-ops on the Scottish-English 
model would be part of the post-war 
heritage; that purchasing and consumer 
co-ops must and would act together to 
lay lilies upon private enterprise; that 
both of them would advance into both the 
processing and the marketing fields, in- 
cluding the area of retail distribution; 
that vested interests would be ho more. 
... Bill) Thatcher, FUGTA’S general 
manager, capped this comment by jovial- 
ly referring to himself (in the midst of 
understanding applause) as a Communist. 


é Congressman Earl Michener of 
Michigan deposits in the appendix of the 
Congressional Record (Dec. 8, 1942, pp. 
A4546-7-8) evidence that “surplus” food 
commodities, many of them now difficult 
or impossible to purchase on the market, 
are still being supplied by the Agricul- 


interesting 


know is not to 


By Carroll K. Michener 











tural Marketing Administration to welfare 
agencies, notably public schools. He cites 
the case of the village of Onsted, Mich., 
with a population of 450 people, a pros- 
perous community situated in the midst 
of a rich farming region. There is no 
unemployment and there are no school 
children whose families are unable to give 
them plenty of food at home. And yet, 
only a month or so ago a 30-day supply 
(about 6,000 Ibs) of various foods for 354 
delivered to the Onsted 
school superintendent. He had to send 
most of it back, and he didn’t really need 
what he kept. . . Comments - Con- 
gressman Michener: “The AMA is under 
the supervision of Secretary Wickard of 
the Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
Wickard has now been made Food Ad- 
ministrator, and I am pointing out to him 
that conditions like those existing in On- 
sted must be remedied.” This, thinks our 
distant cousin, is “constructive criticism,” 
not necessarily of the school lunch ‘sys- 
tem but of an obviously faulty system of 
administration. 


FARMERS UNION ORGANIZER.— 
We became acquainted with the “Inter- 
nationale” of the farm co-operative move- 
ment the other day when we opened the 
song book of the Farmers Union and 
raised up our voice with hundreds of del- 
egates to the annual meeting of the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation in the verses of “Organize, Oh, 
Organize,” sung to the tune of “Mary- 
land, My Maryland”: 

Ye farmers of this mighty land, 

Organize, Oh Organize! 

ft is the bulwark that will stand, 

Organize, Oh Organize! 

For with the flag of right unfurled, 

In spite of darts against you hurled, 


You still must feed this hungry world, 
Organize, Oh Organize! 


children was 


Firmly to stand against each wrong, 
Organize, Oh Organize! 

Your only hope is union strong, 
Organize, Oh Organize! 

To break the bonds of slavery 

That bind you now from sea to sea, 
And from oppression to be free, 
Organize, Oh Organize! 


Your calling was the first on earth, 
Organize, Oh Organize! 

And ever since has proved its worth! 
Organize, Oh Organize! 

Then come, ye farmer good and true, 
With good of all the world in view; 
The die is cast, it’s up to you, 
Organize, Oh Organize! 


Another available and practical 
source of sweetening, says Food Industries, 
is apple syrup. 
the distinguishing flavor, its color and its 
stickiness, leaving a very sweet, bland 
syrup that can be used in ice cream and 
candies, and may even be used, thinks 
Food Industries, in icing cakes. 
be made from otherwise unmarketable ap- 
ples, so there'll be no encroachment upon 
apple pie material. 


Research has taken out 


It can. 


THE PULPIT VS. PROFIT.—From 
the Church League for Industrial De- 
mocracy there came to us the other day 
an extraordinary document. It was a 
copy of the Malvern Manifesto in its 
final form, after having been edited |) 
the Archbishop of York and others of 
the Church of England who participated 
in its composition at a conference held 
at Malvern in 1941. We read of it at 
the time, but somehow we missed its fu!! 
import. Now these things stand out 
sharply and clearly from the text as it 
lies before us: private property is pro- 
scribed when it “conflicts with the esta!)- 
lishment of social justice or the general 
social welfare,” and the “profit motive” 
must be subordinated to the simple doc- 
trine that “production exists for con- 
sumption.” 

Lately the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has been heard in similar vein, and it 
has become clear that the Church of 
England proposes after the war is done 
to take an active part in public life, 
“both in Parliament, in municipal coun- 
cils, in employers’ and workers’ organi- 
zations, and all other bodies affecting 
the public welfare.” 

All this has caused us mightily to 
wonder. Echoes of it (or perhaps they 
are antiphonal utterances) have 
heard from our own church councils on 
this side of the Atlantic. And we had 
been speculating upon what the deep- 
rooted world of private enterprise in 
Britain had to say about it. Now we 
have something of an answer. It is 
contained in a brochure entitled “A 
National Policy for Industry,” signe: 
by 120 British industrialists, 
whom is the great flour miller, J. V 
Rank. From this utterance it is clear 
that British industry intends to keep 
its own. To quote: “It is a necessar) 
condition of achieving efficiency that tlic 
system of private enterprise should co: 
tinue. The profit motive, it is urged, 
should not be eliminated from our : 
dustrial and trading system. <Any in- 
dustrial system which left it altogether 
out of account would lose a vital p:r! 
of its driving force.” 

But it is clear, too, that British in- 
dustry accepts a responsibility of larve 
dimensions toward society. “Gre! 
changes,” it says, “will have to be made 
in industry as elsewhere.” It is the co'- 
yiction of the signatories “that in 
dustry the changes, if they are to effet 
genuine and permanent improvemen', 
must be evolutionary and practic! 
rather than revolutionary and abstract” 
The responsibility assumed by the siz- 
natories is threefold—‘“to the pubic 
which consumes its products, to the pu!- 
lic which it employs, and to the public 
which provides the capital by which it 
operates and develops.” Special ei 
phasis is laid on the suggestion that 4 
code of obligation. towards employees 
should be “a first charge upon industry.” 
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CANNON VALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the out- 
standing flours made in Minnesota. 
A perfect flour, laboratory con- 
trolled. Many of our old customers 
and some of our new connections 
have written us voluntarily that they 
have never had so many favorable 
comments. We can please the most 
exacting. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce 


Minneapolis 
Leading Patents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE > ‘rorsion 
MARITIME 
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are enriched 
with vitamins 


Buy War Bonds 


and Stamps 


MILLING CO. 
MICHIGAN 


COMMERCIAL 


DETROIT, 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 





“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 
WICHITA, KANSAS 








3,000,000 bus Storage 















Stands for | 
yf Vj Quality ano 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


‘HAVASAK” 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 





“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 





























DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 





“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mis At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 









Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 






WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Minneapolis and Any Where 


| All Principal Grain Markets Any Time 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 










































Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 











MENOMONIE, WIS. 


King Milling Company 
- -- High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain afid Sélf-Rising 
Successful Millers -for Fifty. Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS frrsGnitio °° 
Milling Wheat and.Coarse Grains - San an No OA 


OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS. PORTLAND, ORE. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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FATHER A GUEST 

C. E. Henderson, of Tampa, Fila., 
father of J. R. Henderson, regional man- 
ager, bulk products sales, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., headquarters Atlanta, 
is spending Christmas with Mr. and 
Mrs. Henderson at their home in that 
city. 
SON EXPECTED 

M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, sales ex- 
ecutive for the Southwestern Division of 
General Mills, Inc., is expecting his son, 
Hugh Sauer, who is with the armed 
forces in Fort Riley, Kansas, to spend 
the New Year holidays at home. 


VISITS DAUGHTER 

J. L. Yergler, Oklahoma City, vice 
president and genera. manager of the 
Acme Flour Mills Co., made a recent 
visit to Chicago and stopped en route 
in Oberlin, Ohio, for a brief visit with 
his daughter, Miss Ramona, who is a 
student in Oberlin College. 


HOME FROM TRIP 

Haskell Cudd, manager of the Still- 
water (Okla.) Milling Co., has returned 
from a recent trip through Louisiana 
and other southeastern states. He vis- 
ited Oklahoma Millers Association head- 
quarters en route home. 


HOLIDAY WITH SON 

A. P. Cole, J. C. Stewart Co., Pitts- 
burgh, will arrive in Chicago this week 
to spend the Christmas holidays with his 
son. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY 

E. S. Thompson, flour broker of New 
York, was in Chicago a few days last 
week. He attended the Christmas party 
of the Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors and the Bakers Courtesy Club 
as a guest of Ward Miller, Sheridan 
Flouring Mills, Inc. Mr. Thompson 
plans to spend the holiday season with 
relatives at Marysville, Kansas. 


IN CHICAGO 

Sydney Anderson, of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was a visitor last 
week at the Chicago offices of the Mill- 
ers National Federation. 


CELEBRATION 

C. D. Jennings, head of the Jennings 
Grain Co., was host to members of the 
Hutchinson Board of Trade at a dinner 
Dec. 22. Mr. Jennings was celebrating 
his triumph in completing a large addi- 
tion to his terminal elevator, beset from 
the start with material, weather and 
labor troubles. 


HEALTH IMPROVING 

Harry N. Bernheimer, Philadelphia 
flour broker, is well on the road to re- 
covery from a recent severe illness and 
expects to be able to return to business 
the first of the year. 


CHRISTMAS IN FLORIDA 

William E. Derrick, regional vice pres- 
ident! at New York, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, joined Mrs. Derrick ‘at 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., for the Christ- 
mas holidays. 


WITH NEW YORK TRADE 


John Rathbone, assistant sales man- 
ager, and Lloyd E. Leatherock, assistant 
general manager, Kansas Milling Co., 


Wichita, stopped off in the New York 
market briefly during a recent business 
trip. John Bowell, special representa- 
tive Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, also was a recent visitor 
in the New York trade. 


WASHINGTON CALLS 

Samuel R. Strisik, of the S. R. Strisik 
Co., New York flour brokers, and presi- 
dent of the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors, made several official 
calls in Washington during the two 
days spent there with Mrs. Strisik prior 
to the Christmas holidays. Mrs. Libby 
Nixon, secretary to Mr. Strisik, left Dec. 
23 to spend a week in upstate New 
York. 


HOME FOR HOLIDAY 


Leon Minard, the representative at 
Seranton, Pa. for the Corfmander- 
Larabee Milling Co., is spending the 
h@li@ays with his family in Minneapolis. 


ATTENDS GARVIN FUNERAL 

Paul T. Rothwell, head of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Boston, attended the 
funeral services for H. C, Garvin, vice 
president of the company, at Winona, 
Minn. 


BIRTHDAY CELEBRATED 


Charles M. Cox, founder and _ presi- 
dent of the Charles M. Cox Co., Boston, 
was feted by his company on the occa- 
sion of his eighty-third birthday, Dec. 
18. Open house was held in the com- 
pany headquarters in the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange building, where his 
many friends in the industry called to 
extend congratulations. 


CONGRESSMAN’S SECRETARY 

Sheldon Cary has resigned from Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, to be- 
come secretary to Dr. Walter H. Judd, 
newly elected representative from the 
fifth congressional district in Minnesota. 
Mr. Cary, 29, has recently been in the 
department of public services of the 
milling company, and formerly was in 
the traffic department. 


CHRISTMAS TRADITION 

Millers of Minneapolis and its vicinity 
didn’t need a calendar Dec. 19 to tell 
them that Christmas was close at hand, 
for that was the date of the traditional 
Saturday-before-Christmas buffet party 
given at the Nicollet Hotel by the Min- 
neapolis office of Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc. R. M. Finch, manager of the 
office, was host. 





Flour Price Ceilings 





(Continued from page 10.) 
channels sufficient so far to . forestall 
any widespread shortage. Every day the 
squeeze continues brings such a “bread 
famine” closer, however, and trade opin- 
ion is certain that serious consequences 
will result if the remedy is delayed much 
longer. 

The Millers National Federation point- 
ed last week to the danger of millers 
accepting flour orders without having 
the sale covered with wheat. Even if the 
flour ceilings are raised, the federation 
said, the miller would not necessarily 
be saved from a squeeze. 


“The all important factor will be the 
basis on which wheat can be obtained 
to cover flour orders,” the statement 
said. “The CCC has already made it 
clear that it is not going to rescue the 
millers from any bad trade previously 
made. The basis upon which wheat is 
made available will be more important 
than the ceiling levels themselves.” 

The federation explained the delay in 
relieving the squeeze with the statement 
that “government agencies are not lack- 
ing in knowledge of the wheat-flour 
situation. Commodity Credit Corp., 
which has more wheat in its bins than 
any other owner in all history, has been 
fully conversant with the millers’ prob- 
lem for at least several weeks. Imme- 
diately upon Secretary Wickard’s ap- 
pointment as food administrator, the 
federation laid the essential facts upon 
his desk and‘ urgently requested action. 
The same facts were put before Justice 
Byrnes, director of economic stabiliza- 





Midshipman Charles Greer III 
follows father’s footsteps 


Midshipman Charles Greer III has ar- 
rived in Minneapolis to spend Christmas 
leave with his parents. His father, man- 
ager of the feed department of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., was a member 
of the Naval Flying Corps in World War 
I. Midshipman Greer was appointed to 
the United States Naval Academy, at 
Annapolis, from Minnesota. 





tion. Likewise, OPA is well aware of 
the squeeze which has developed since 
mid-November. What exasperates so 
many millers is that so much time is 
required to obtain any action, even after 
every agency in Washington which has 
anything to do with wheat and flour is 
reasonably well versed in the present 
problem, That, of course, is due to the 
fact that government nowadays is pon- 
derous and slow moving, partly because 
of overlapping and conflicting jurisdic- 
tions and partly because all responsible 
officials are carrying very heavy loads, 
and the wheat and flour problem is only 
one of maybe a hundred things with 
which they must deal.” 
———~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 
MACARONI PLANT CHANGES HANDS 
ReYNopsvittzE, Pa.—Negotiations are 
under way for the purchase of the plant 





of the Jefferson Macaroni Co. here by 


the National Food Co. of Pittsburgh. 
The plant will undergo extensive altera- 
tions. 
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(Continued from page 9.) 
furnish for each sales contract made 
pursuant to this agreement a report 
which shall give the information required 
by and shall be on a form similar to the 
one attached hereto, marked Exhibit A, 
and made a part hereof. Within the 
same time the Miller also shall make a 
notarized report of the disposition made 
during the preceding calendar month of 
the residual products resulting from the 
processing of the wheat sold by Com- 
modity to the Miller under the sales 
contracts made pursuant to this agree- 
ment, or of wheat at least equivalent 
in quantity, quality, and grade to that 
so purchased, and of the Miller’s average 
yield of granular flour for the preceding 
calendar month. Such monthly reports 
shall be furnished to the Washington 
office of Commodity until all the wheat 
purchased under the sales contracts 
made pursuant to this agreement, or 
wheat at least equivalent in quantity, 
quality, and grade to. that so purchased 
by thé Miller’from Cormmodity, has been 
processed and reported to Commodity. 

11. Commodity shall have the right at 
any time during business hours to in- 
spect the plants and to examine the 
books and records of the Miller. The 
Miller shall maintain such records and 
make such reports to Commodity as it 
may from time to time prescribe or re- 
quire. 

12. Commodity reserves the right to 
discontinue the delivery of wheat, in 
whole or in part, if it determines that 
the Miller is not processing the wheat 
and selling the products thereof in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions 
of this agreement. 

13. This agreement, or any sales con- 
tracts made pursuant hereto, may not 
be assigned, in whole or in part, without 
the written consent of Commodity, and 
no member of, or delegate to Congress, 
or any Resident Commissioner may be 
admitted to any share or part of said 
agreement or sales contracts or any 
benefits to arise therefrom, except that 
this provision shall not be construed to 
extend to their interest in any incorpo- 
rated company, if said agreement or 
sales contracts be for the general benefit 
of such corporation or company. 

14. The Miller agrees to furnish a 
continuing bond of indemnity in the 
amount of one hundred thousand dollars 
($100,000), payable to Commodity condi- 
tioned on the Miller’s faithful perform- 
ance of each of the provisions of this 
agreement and the sale contracts made 
pursuant to this agreement, which shall 
conform to the specimen form of bond 
marked Exhibit B, attached hereto, and 
made a part hereof. Should Commodity 
at any time deem that said bond is in- 
sufficient, Commodity may require an ad- 
ditional bond or bonds prior to entering 
into any further sales contracts with the 
Miller. The delivery and acceptance of 
such additional bond or bonds or sub- 
sequent release thereof shall not release 
the prior bond or bonds nor constitute 
a waiver of any right accrued there- 
under, but all bonds shall continue in 
force and effect until. specifically re- 
leased in writing by Commodity. The 
sureties on such bond or bonds must be 
corporate sureties approved by Com- 
modity. 

15. The Miller shall not be in default 
for nonperformance due to fire, flood, 
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e ythquake, tornado, riot, labor strikes, 
défault of common carriers, or acts of 
God or the public enemy. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the par- 
ties have hereunto subscribed their names 
as of the date first above written. 

Commontry Crepir CorPporaTION. 

Attest: _ SPRINT TRY Ler eee eee 


¥v ¥ 
EXHIBIT A 
Report to Commodity Credit 
Corporation of Operations at 


ee ee ee > at 
ah eaw ewkand » on Sales Con- 
ENE Sona wesisteessw bone ° 
oS aa ae eee » 194... 


1. Wheat purchased from Commod- 
dity and on hand first of the 
month o.. sis 2» DDR g oLisieie 94 bus 

2. Wheat purchased from ;}Commod- 
ity and received during month 


~ 


3. Wheat purchased from Commod- 
ity and on hand last of month 
MAR eERMGK EMRE CAS eRe 20ees bus 
4. Wheat purchased from Commod- 
ity (or wheat at least equiva- 
lent in quantity, quality, and 
grade) and used during month 


5. Tatal amount of granular flour 


on hand first of month.. ...... Ibs 
6. Total amount of granular flour 
produced during month.. ...... Ibs 


7. Total amount of granular flour 
shipped during month to dis- 
MEE bay ta 09 4 Vaan ser seas Osan Ibs 

8. Total amount of granular flour 
on hand last of month due dis- 


NEUE a5e.b oXebewdee cetsee” saeco Ibs 
9. Total amount of feed by-products 

‘produced during month.. ...... Ibs 
Remarks: 


eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee) 


Cee e eee rere meee e reese eeeee Fe eeeee 


I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that 
to the best of my knowledge the above 
schedule is true in all respects. 


(Miller) 
OD. utpedaw ieear sec ereneesaes 
ER cswtink a:5%03.400 opie 
Subscribed and sworn to (or affirmed) 
eS ae rrr err , this 
| ee 2 Peer ee 
RSI ERO 
vv 
EXHIBIT B 


WHEAT-ALCOHOL INDEMNITY BOND 
Know All Men by Thesé Presents: 
That the undersigned ............... . 
a corporation organized and existing 
under the laws of the State of......... 
(hereinafter called “principal”), as prin- 
Gopal, and the ........s.00. (herein- 
after called “surety”), as surety, are 
held and firmly bound unto Commodity 
Credit Corporation, an agency of the 
United States incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Delaware (herein- 
after called “Commodity”), in the sum 
MMi San cedesess for the payment of 
which well and truly to be made we bind 
ourselves, our heirs, executors, adminis- 
trators, successors and assigns, jointly 
~ and severally, firmly by these presents. 
WHEREAS, the above bounden prin- 
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CONSUMER GOODS BOSS 


By Emmet Dougherty 
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Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


government service as one of the 

important nabobs of the War 
Production Board terminates on Jan. 1 
for Dr. Roland S. Vaile, who returns 
to the professorship of economics and 
marketing on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and thereby hangs a 
tale with a sad or happy ending which- 
ever the reader chooses. 

Dr. Vaile, who is the author of nu- 
merous tomes on economic subjects, such 
as “The Decline of Northwestern Flour 
Milling,” written with Victor G. Pickett 
in 1983, has been director of the Con- 
sumer Goods Division of the Office of 
Civilian Supply. He visited the west 
coast early this month and an enterpris- 
ing Associated Press reporter attributed 
to him a statement which brought prompt 
and positive repudiation from two top 
war production sources. 

The statement was to the effect that 
“the government plans to limit the move- 
ment of food in the United States to 
500 miles” and “it may be necessary to 
eliminate many of the larger stores in 
order to concentrate sales in smaller 
establishments.” 

Bruce Catton, WPB director of infor- 
mation, said the statement “was without 
any authority.” Joseph L. Weiner, direc- 
tor of the Office of Civilian Supply, and 
Dr. Vaile’s immediate superior, was a 
little more vocal. 

“I did not see a copy of the speech,” 
he said, “and knew nothing about it until 
a press dispatch was shown to me, There 
may have been some misunderstanding, 
because no such action as that reported 
in. the press dispatch is being consid- 
ered by the Office of Civilian Supply, or 
so far as I know, any other agency of 
the government.” 

Dr. Vaile himself said, “I never said 
it; the report was garbled. We were 
merely discussing the idea of every ef- 
port being made to produce food for 
local consumption, and the possibility of 
metropolitan areas becoming self-suffi- 
cient in producing their own food sup- 


ply.” 


A STRENUOUS 12 months in the 


* * * * 








Dr. Roland 8. Vaile 
returns to schoolroom 


The Associated Press story said: 

Mr. Vaile told a_businessmen’s 
conference in Los Angeles that if 
civilians cannot raise certain foods 
they want within the 500-mile ra- 
dius, they will have to do without 
them. 

If the government is unable to 
control retail sales of consumer 
goods by telling the stores how much 
they can buy, Mr. Vaile added, it 
may be necessary to eliminate many 
larger stores to concentrate sales 
in smaller establishments. 

“If we have to eliminate retail 
stores, the government plans to elim- 
inate big stores and save the small 
ones,” he said. “It is the govern- 
ment’s policy to save as many small 
enterprises as possible on the the- 
ory that political democracy cannot 
survive unless. economic democracy 
survives.” 

Eastern buyers of California or- 
anges and other citrus fruits will 





not get them next year, Mr. Vaile 

said, and he advised citrus growers 

to prepare to squeeze the juice from 
their products for marketing. 

Dr. Vaile said he did tell his western 
listeners that the farther allied troops 
smash, the tighter will Americans at 
home need to cinch their belts. As vic- 
tory becomes closer, he asserted, the 
gigantic task of feeding the populations 
of occupied countries will be added to 
the burdens of American’s lend-lease. 
Describing how closely food on the home 
front is linked with success on the war 
front, Dr. Vaile said: 

“If our North African campaign 
is successful, and our troops go on 
into Italy and Greece, or push else- 
where into Europe, the task of feed- 
ing the populations of those coun- 
tries will be ours. For a year, pos- 
sibly, that will reduce further the 
supply for domestic consumption. 
Then, probably, the occupied coun- 
tries themselves, or North Africa, or 
South America will be able to take 
over much of the task.” 


This 53-year-old, mild mannered and 
pleasant voiced economist who divorces 
himself from hurly-burly life of govern- 
mental control for the school room, for 
which he doubtless is better fitted, was 
born in California in 1889; got his B.A. 
in Pomona College there in 1910; joined 
the University of Minnesota’s agricul- 
tural experimental station in 1914, to re- 
main at that post until 1923—with his 
master’s degree sandwiched in at Har- 
vard University in 1922—and then to 
become professor of economics and mar- 
keting to which he returns on the turn 
of the year. 

Among the books he has written or on 
which he collaborated are: “Marketing 
Organization; An Introductory Course” 
in 1929; “Grocery Retailing With Spe- 
cial Reference to Effects of Competition” 
in 1982; “Research Memorandum on So- 
cial Aspects of Consumption in the De- 
pression” in 1937, and “Income and Con- 
sumption” in 1938. 





cipal has entered into an agreement 
O65 OF TAG cc vcessss i. See ere 9 
194.., regarding the purchase from Com- 
modity of wheat to be processed into 
granular flour to be sold for distillation 
into industrial alcohol; and 

WHEREAS, the parties do agree 
that the failure of the principal to 
process the wheat and sell the products 
thereof in accordance with the terms 
and conditions of said agreement and 
the sales contracts made pursuant there- 
to would damage Commodity to the ex- 
tent of 50c per bushel of the quantity 
of wheat so purchased from Commodity 
which was not so used or sold. 

NOW, THEREFORE, the conditions 
of this obligation are such that if the 
principal shall fully and completely dis- 
charge all obligations to Commodity aris- 
ing from the purchase of wheat from 
Commodity pursuant to said agreement 


and the sales contracts made pursuant. 


thereto, then this obligation to be null 
and void; otherwise to be and remain 
in full force and effect. 

Should the above bounden principal, 
upon request of Commodity, furnish to 
Commodity an additional bond or bonds 
pursuant to the terms of said agree- 
ment and the sales contracts made pur- 
suant thereto, such additional bond or 
bonds, or the subsequent release thereof 
or of any bond given heretofore, shall 
not operate as a release of this obliga- 
tion or as a waiver of liability here- 
under, but this obligation shall remain 
in full force and effect. 

The surety hereon may terminate its 
obligation after 30 days’ notice by regis- 
tered mail to Commodity, such termina- 
tion to be effective only as to purchases 
of wheat made -by the principal after 
the termination date. 


PROVIDED, HOWEVER, That this 
bond is executed upon the following ex- 
press conditions: 

(1) No extension of time or other 
waiver of the terms and conditions of 
the sale of the wheat granted to the 
principal by Commodity shall relieve the 
surety from its obligations hereunder. 

(2) The aggregate liability of the 
surety hereunder shall not exceed the 
principal amount of this bond. 

(3) The surety shall be promptly, ad- 
vised by Commodity of any default, by 
the principal. 

Signed, sealed and delivered this ... 
a eee ere » 194... 


IEA STR Re awe (Seal) 


(Name and Title) 
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LIKE AN ANCHOR 
IN A STORM 


What with price ceilings, ingredient 
shortages, rationing, delivery troubles, 
help restless, and a dozen other 
uncertainties 


in these changing times, the baker can 
feel confidence in his basic bread ingredi- 
ent—flour. The quality will not change if 


DIAMOND JO 


is chosen. Diamond Jo is milled from 
spring wheat, to exacting, uniform stand- 
ards. Bakers like it, they repeat pur- 
chases and in times like these doubly 
appreciate its reliability. 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 











AMERICAN 

MEDICAL 
Assn 
— 
= 







ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 10us. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








WHEAT FR VER 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pocinc'secrion or Tite UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Chicago Columbus 
Peoria Portland 

St. Louis Galveston 
Kansas City Enid 


OFFI 
New York Nashville Cotes Rapids 


Chicago Enid ria 
Kansas City Continental Export Galveston 
St. Louis Co., Minneapolis Portland 

Omaha Davenport San 

Columbus Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 














Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Dec. 18, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 

minals ....... 85,631 
Private terminals ee 
Winter storage 

@float .cscoce 2,683 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
720 10,341 8,141 
* 39 12 





720 10,380 8,153 





eee 88,314 
Vancouver-New 








Westminster .. 17,186 és 36 23 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WREGPE cocvicece 17,356 ee 29 37 
Churchill ....... 2,617 es ee ee 
Victorian. cscecess 1,012 
Prince Rupert .. 1,210 

Totals wccccece 127,695 720 10,445 8,213 


Year ago ....... 134,606 554 3,012 4,812 
Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,682 131 1,743 226 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. ...... 59 ee 15 34 
Totala .ccccies 2,742 131 1,758 260 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
TANG cccccsccs 2,485 








All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
erm Giv. ..coce 104 es 16 48 








Totale .....s0- 3,437 72 471 396 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-Dec. 18, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 39,934 1,590 29,679 19,765 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. ...... 3,546 ee 151 © 224 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1-Dec. 18, 1942 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 78,743 1,100 20,821 12,881 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 


Ofm Gi¥v, ccvece 3,975 a 109 228 





Primary Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at the 

principal distributing centers for the week 

ending Dec. 19, as compiled by the Chicago 

Journal of Commerce (in thousands” of 
bushels): 

c— Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

whem Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 


Chicago ... 429 

Duluth ... 153 es es 69 es ee 
Indianapolis 27 119 22 11 63 8 
Kan. City.. 157 239 6 250 80 12 
Milwaukee. oe 34 ee Tr 4 ee 
BEVIS. cccvs 294 48 74 248 47 191 
Omaha ... 53 213 16 56 222 20 
Peoria .... 11 165 10 29 75 2 
Sioux City. 3 139 10 ee 78 oe 


St. Joseph. 51 43 6 57 37 es 
St. Louis .. 110 149 12 50 62 18 
Wichita .. 69 ee ee 36 





Totals 994 1,578 171 917 878 337 
Last week. 791 1,528 182 771 901 210 
Last year..1,028 1,079 458 381 407 238 

Seaboard— 





New York.. ee 3 os oe oe 
Phila. ..... ee 1 os 12 2 
Totals .. ee 4 ee 12 2 
Last week. oe es os 36 ° 
Last year.. os 8 15 oe ee ee 
Receipts Shipments 
Soy- Soy- 
Rye beans Rye beans 
CASE cscs wees 2 29 ae 9 
Indianapolis ..... oe 21 ay 13 
Milwaukee ....... oe 2 oe ° 
Minneapolis ...... 18 5 14 
GURGRE ccccsseces e° 6 ee ee 
POOTIR .occwcscces o« 11 ae 44 
iy Me 6 e040 ee 2 es ‘% 
Te, SOE ccasenss ols 16 xe 6 
WOO os cvwi ten 20 92 14 72 
Last week ....... 41 126 34 54 
ev | merererer 70 287 73 104 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 

ending Dec. 19, in tons, with comparisons: 
7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis ... 10,830 5,900 
Kansas City .. 2,025 2,575 4,375 5,350 





Philadelphia .. 160 260 See coe 
Milwaukee .... es 20 3,120 2,180 
FI d Receipts, Ship ts and Stocks 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending Dec. 19, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis .. 161 144 3832 39 2,529 4,078 
Duluth ....... 14 4 ee 11 616 1,423 





ENRICHED FLOUR INFORMATION 

Regional nutritionists working under 
the Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare of the Federal Security Agency are 


supplied with information about en- 


riched white flour by Wheat Flour In- 
stitute. Field representatives of the 
institute confer with the nutritionists 
in various regions. 


December 23, 1942 





ARNOLD 


a 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











MERIDIAN FLOUR 


‘ NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








ml 











J 


L 








December 23, 1942 
HOLDING STEADY 
*K * * 


Retail Prices of Cereals and 
Bakery Products Show Little 
Change Recently 


Retail prices of some cereals in 51 
cities surveyed by the Department of 
Labor continued to advance moderately 
last month, while retail prices of most 
bakery products remained unchanged. 
The following table shows the prices pre- 
vailing and percentage of change: 


% change Nov. 
17, compared with 
Average Oct. March Nov. 


price 13 17 18 

Cereals— (cents) 1942 1942 1941 
Flour, wheat, 10 lbs 55.4 +0.2 +6.7 +14.2 
Macaroni, eer 14.1 0 —7 +.7 
*Wheat cereal, 

BS OB cccccccecce 24.1 +.4 0 +1.3 
Corn flakes, 8 oz... 7.0 0 —4.1 —1.4 
Corn meal, lb...... 5.1 0 +8.5 +15.9 
Te, ED ‘sscevcese 12.6 +.8 +5.9 +38.5 
*Rolled oats, Ib... 8.8 +1.1 +4.8 +17.3 

Bakery products— 

Bread, white, lb... 8.7 0 0 +1.2 
Bread, wh. wh't, lb 9.6 0 +1.1 41.1 
Bread, rye, Ib...... 9.7 0 +1.0 +1.0 
Vanilla cookies, lb. 26.5 —1.1 -—2.2 +3.1 
Soda crackers, Ib. 16.6 0 +1.2 +9.2 


The average family food bill rose by 
12% between Oct. 18 and Nov. 17, Sec- 
retary of Labor Perkins reported. Most 
of this increase was in prices of the 
fresh fruits and vegetables and fresh 
fish, which are not under direct control 
by the Office of Price Administration. 


These advanced by an average of 6.6%. 


and are now selling 21% higher than in 
May of this year. Food prices under 
direct control of the OPA advanced 
0.5%, as quotations moved up for a 
number of products whose prices have 
recently been adjusted under OPA regu- 
lations, such as lard, canned fruits and 
vegetables and canned fish. Prices also 
increased for eggs and butter, brought 
under OPA control on Oct. 5. The re- 
tail cost of food is now 7.8% above mid- 
May of this year, just preceding the 
effective date of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


U. 8. SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
ENRICHED SOFT FLOUR HIT 
In setting up government specifications 
for flour purchases, a minimum ash re- 
quirement of .02% more is allowed for 
enriched flour than for unenriched, to 
take care of the added ingredients. Such 
an allowance is not sufficient for some 
types of enrichment, says Dr. W. H. 
Strowd, secretary of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Association, in a recent 
letter to Washington officials. 
Dr. Strowd points out that the Fed- 
ereal Security Administration in its stan- 
dards permits the addition of acid salts 
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for the purpose of reducing thiamin losses 
in baking and also permits addition of 
harmless calcium salts for the purpose of 
supplying calcium. Soft wheat flour is 
largely used with baking powder, Dr. 
Strowd points out, and tests have shown 
that thiamin losses are substantial when 
biscuits are made with many of the bak- 
ing powders. This can be reduced by the 
addition of monocalcium phosphate. 

Since added mineral ingredients can be 
measured separately, Dr. Strowd sug- 
gests that the same ash content be es- 
tablished for both types of flour, ex- 
clusive of added ingredients permitted 
by law. 


———BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





RED CROSS NUTRITION CLASSES 

The story of enriched white flour is 
given to Red Cross nutrition teachers by 
representatives of Wheat Flour Institute 
whenever possible. Miss Alma Swenson, 
midwestern representative, _ recently 
talked to teachers of the Liverpool, Ohio, 
district. Head of the group was a home 
service director of the Ohio Power Co. 

Miss See Rice, southern representative, 
reports that Red Cross nutrition dis- 
tricts in Alabama are headed by graduate 
home economists in most cases. In many 
instances, they have succeeded in having 
enriched flour stocked in local stores. 





OpiTUARY vv v 





GUY STARK 


Guy Stark, 57, operator of Stark’s 
Bakery, Des Moines, Iowa, for the past 
10 years, died Dec. 7 in a Des Moines 
hospital he had entered a few days pre- 
vious. He had been absent from the 
bakery since Thanksgiving. Mr. Stark 
operated a bakery at Leon, Iowa, for 22 
years previous to engaging in business in 
Des Moines. He was a past president 
of the Iowa Bakers Association. His 
son Paul was associated with him in the 
bakery. 


M. KIVLIGHAN 


M. Kivlighan, White Star Mills, Staun- 
ton, Va., died recently after a critical 
illness. Mr. Kivlighan, miller, banker, 
churchman and civic leader, was 78 
years old. 


JULIUS SIEGRIST 


Julius Siegrist, 70, head of the Sie- 
grist Bakery, Nashville, died at his home 
there recently after an illness of five 
weeks. 





Whole Wheat Plan Meets Objections 


NasHvILLeE, TENN.—Mills in the South- 
east, in common with those through the 
country, are tremendously disturbed 
over the announcement of Secretary 
Wickard that he intended to promote 
whole wheat bread use as a national 
policy. It is hoped and believed that 
this statement of policy was made with- 
out full consideration of economics and 
scientific facts involved. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Associa- 
tion, has submitted a brief to Secretary 
Wickard pointing out the relative merits 
of white enriched flour and whole wheat 
flour from many angles—the value of 


-millfeed in the production of meat, milk 
and eggs; that 98% of the people pre- 


fer white flour products and their taste 
should be considered in a limited diet 
involving increased flour use; the high 
digestibility of white flour, and that 
man cannot utilize millfeed nearly as 
well as the animals which produce meat, 
milk and eggs. 

He also pointed out that whole wheat 
is not designed by nature for economic 
nutrition and that the composition of 
wheat in all important dietary essentials 
of the wheat grain, except carbohydrates, 
varies by several hundred per cent in 
the wheat produced in the United States 
and therefore much more nutrition can 
be attained through supplying the peo- 
ple control quantities of dietary essen- 
tials in a practical way. 








WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Flours 


of Long-Run Dollar Value 


These flours are offered to quality-plus- 
economy buyers on a full dollar’s worth 
basis. We believe that, based on 
strength, balance, dependability and sat- 
isfactory performance under every con- 
dition, they are comparable, regardless 
of price, with any flours offered any- 
where. 


The truest economy is buying worth the cost. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








~ WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS 








LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iinocsors 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Usually at this time of the 
year it is year-end inventory dullness, pre- 
holiday lethargy or some other seasonal 
trouble that besets the flour salesmen. This 
year those factors are in the background, 
and ceilings are pressing down to the point 
where sales by millers in the Southwest 
amounted to 47% of capacity, compared 
with 43% a year ago and 42% two years 
ago. 

The few sales made were of family flour, 
which has a margin sufficiently large to 
permit sales even now if promotion is with- 
drawn and all expenses eliminated. Bak- 
ery sales have diminished almost to noth- 
ing and private brand family business is 
being hurt badly. Many buyers are down 
to their last few weeks’ supply. 

Export business light because of trans- 
portation trouble. Clears not moving in 
large quantities largely because of shortage 
of offerings. Most millers thinking of ceil- 
ings, distillers’ grits and Christmas. 

Quotations (nominal), Dec. 19: established 
brands family flour $6,65@¢.90,.bakers.sehert 
patent $5.75@6, 95% $5.60@5.90, straight 
grade $5.50@6/76) first cleér! $3/75@ 4.05/ sev- 
ond clear $3.60@3.75, low grade $3.50@3.65. 

Of the mills reporting, 8 reported domes- 
tic business active, 4 fair, 3 quiet, 3 slow 
and 8 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Ranging from 55 to 
100%, sales averaged 70% as compared to 
62 last week. All sales domestic and di- 
vided 68 to the family trade and the bal- 
ance to bakers. Operation ranged from 
48 to 75% but averaged 62%, the same as 
the previous week. Ceiling prices estab- 
lished, basis 98-Ib cottons, delivered Okla- 
homa.__ points. Quotations, Dec. 19: hard 
wheat short patent flour $6.40@8.10 bbl, soft 
wheat short patent flour $6.40@8.10, stand- 
ard patent $6.30@7.70, bakers extra fancy 
$6.45@6.55, bakers short patent $6.30@6.40, 
bakers standard $6.25 @6.35. 

Omaha: Sales much larger. Sales ranged 
from 100 to 150% of capacity. Buying gen- 
erally in expectation of higher ceiling prices 
on flour. Shipping directions on former cqgn- 
tracts good, and mills operated six to 
seven days. Production was 26,700 bbls of 
flour. Prices unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 
19: family fancy $6.25@6.65, family stand- 
ard $5.70@6.05, bakers short $5.75@6.15, 
bakers standard $5.50@5.90. 


Hutchinson: Interest in evidence, but the 
ceiling squeeze all but stifled business. 
Some bookings closed before continued ad- 
vance of wheat caused withdrawal of all 
prices. Business out of question until the 
ceiling mess is settled. 


Texas: With wheat continuing to work 
higher and ceilings unchanged, mills sell- 
ing no more flour than they have to té 
supply urgent current needs of regular cus- 
tomers on family flour in home territory; 
volume not more than 10 or 15% of ca- 
pacity. Prices unchanged except clears are 
higher due to active demand and light sup- 





plies. Operations somewhat enlarged, if 
anything, and may average 60 or 70% of 
capacity. Quotations Dec. 18: family flour 


48's, extra high patent $6.80@7.30, high pat- 
ent $6.30@6.80; standard bakers 98's, $6@ 
6.30; first clears, sacked $5.35@5.40 deliv- 
ered Texas common points or Galveston do- 
mestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: The larger spring wheat 
milling companies sold a surprisingly big 
volume of business last week, everything 
considered. Many of them have instructed 
their salesmen to keep off the territory for 
two weeks, during the holiday rush, in 
keeping with the request of the ODT. But, 
they say, old customers come in every day, 
claiming to be in urgent need of a car 
or two, and they have been trying to keep 
them satisfied, even though the prices they 
can ask mean sacrificing profits. They say, 
however, that these Santa Claus sales can- 
not be continued much longer. 

Millers here do not look for any change 
in the ceiling price on flour until Congress 


reassembles, but they do not anticipate a 
continuance of the present inquiry through- 
out the holiday season. Until something 
is done by the OPA to bring flour prices 
in line with advancing wheat costs, millers 
say they must withhold open quotations on 
bakery flours. Current quotations are mere- 
ly nominal. 

Sales last week by spring wheat mills 
were around 120% of rated capacity, com- 
pared with 80% a week earlier, and 30% 
a year ago. 

No let-up in demand for spring clears, 
and these grades continue to bring rela- 
tively better prices than do standard pat- 
ents. 

Quotations, Dec. 22: established brands 
family patents $6.60@6.80 bbl, spring first 
patent $6.30@6.40, standard patent $6.20@ 
6.25, fancy clear $6.10@6.30, first clear $5.75 
@5.95, second clear $4.30@4.50, whole wheat 
$6.20@6.35. 

Interior Mills, including Duluth: Very 
quiet week; since flour is at ceiling level, 
buyers can see no reason for adding to their 
holdings; will probably continue to remain 
out of market, except for prompt shipment 
needs, unless government should announce 
a higher ceiling, in which case therg would 
probably be a rush to buy; millf€ed ad- 
vancing, with demand good and supplies 
inadequate. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: A _ scarcity of quotations has 
resulted in only a small amount of busi- 
ness. A pretty good general inquiry, but 


most mills, due to wheat market advances, 
could not entertain offers and withdrew 
quotations. No spring wheat flour prices, 
except on family flour, available, and only 
a few mills from other sections accepted 
business in a limited way. Family in de- 
mand, with sales and deliveries good. Only 
available quotations, Dec. 19: family flour 
$8.05@8.20, hard winter short patent $6.40, 
95% patent $6.20, first clear $5@5.90, soft 
winter first clear $5.90. 


St. Louis: Outside of some fairly good 
bookings of family and cake flour, with a 
scattering of the usual car lot orders, local 
mills report very little doing. For the time 
being, majority of the mills have with- 
drawn all quotations, awaiting something 
more definite as to ceiling prices. Hard 
and soft wheat clears in good demand. 
Small bakers continue the hand-to-mouth 
policy. Shipping directions slightly im- 
proved. All quotations withdrawn. 

Toledo: No relief or change as yet in the 
stalemate in the milling situation. Produc- 
tion is holding up fairly well on earlier 
bookings already covered by wheat at lower 
levels. Movement of wheat has all but 
dried up even at advanced prices. No flour 
quotations or prices available, not even ceil- 
ing prices. Nominally the Toledo bid for 


No. 2 red wheat, 27c rate points to New 
York, Dec. 17, was $1.44, equivalent to 8c 


over the close of Chicago May future. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: The price squeeze and the flour 
ceilings as well as the advancing wheat 
prices tell their own story so far as new 
sales to bakers are concerned. New con- 
tracts at a minimum, practically stopped 
to bakers. Family trade luckily placed 
some large bookings since last report and 
apparently that branch of the trade, as 
a general thing, is well protected. Direc- 
tions flow into the mills in almost a record 
manner. Consumer trade for the holidays 
bids fair to outstrip some of the best pre- 
vious years. Mills out of the market on 
spring first clears. Prices quoted by the 
mills only nominal, with sales stopped and 


<> 





<> 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Dee. 86 ese 126 127% 133% 134% 129% 129% aves eevee 127 126 
mee, BY vaace 125% 127% 133% 134% 128% 129% 127 126 
amee, BO. vécas 127% 129% 135% 136 129% 130% 128% 127% 
mem, BO scase 129% 130% 136% 136% 130% 131% 129% 128%° 
Smee, BE cases 128% 128% 136% 135% 129% 129% 127% 126% 
Bree, GP occce 128% 129% 136% 135% 130% 130 127% 127 
Portland Seattle Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Closed Closed 
a. are 118 nee 118% 122 90 93% _ eave oeee cece 
oe eee 118 118% 122% 90 93% 
ee 118 119% 123% 90 93% 
Dee. 1D .cccs 118 120 124 90 93% 
c's. eee 9 swe o* 90 93% 
See, Be scace > ° 90 93% ° eeee once 
c —CORN: ¢ OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
me, BO sc cees 82% 84% 87% 91% 84% 87% 51% 53% 48% 49 
Bees BY veces 82% 85% 88 91% 85% 87% 51% 53% 49% 49% 
BOB. BB icc 2% 85% 88% 92 85% 88 52 53% 49% 49% 
mee, BO wcses 83% 86% 89% 92% 86% 89 54% 54% 49% 49% 
 - Ber 83% 86% 89% 92% 86% 88% 2 54 49% 49% 
ate Ee taeae 83% 86% 89 92% 86% 88% 51% 53% 49% 49% 
RYE ‘ Se —— BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minn lis uluth 
. May Dec. May Dec. May Dew May Dec. May 
mee, B80 weees 70% 74% 65% 70 257% 261% 257% . 63 65 
BOG. BY. ewes 70% 74% 65% 70% 256% 261% 256% 63 65 
BIO: BB, 00 vee 72% 76% 67% 71% 257 262 258 64 66 
ie eee 12% 17% 68 72% 258% 263% 258% 63% 65% 
NS) eee 72% 76% 67% 71% 257 262 257 62% 64% 
Ta ee 2% 76% 67% 71% 257 262 257 62% 64% 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb 


the market reviews, are based on car- 
sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Ore Cee ore $....@89.60 §$....@36.50 §$....@.... --@41.50 
Hard winter bran ....... @39.50 P aes 35.00 @ 35.25 37. is@ p38. 00 ‘ ee 
Standard middlings* @ 39.50 --@36.50 «+ @41.50 
Flour middlingst ........ @39.50 « »-@36.50 36. 00@ 36. 25 37. oii, 00 -@41.50 
ROG GOB .ccccccscccccces @ 39.50 - @ 36.50 = -@. -@41.50 
= Baltimore §Philadelphia = Clactanett Nashville 
Spring OEAM os ccccccoscee $....@.... $....@44.90 $46.25@ 47.25 Caeueeses 00 @ cvce 
Hard winter bran ....... oe @Deoe +» @44.90 -@ -@41.25 ....@.... 
Soft winter bran ........ se ~ Pre 46. 25@ 47. 25 cvwes@ese 42.50 @ 43.30 
Standard middlings* oo Mine --@44.90 46.25@46.75 . Pe o0ee Qe eee 
Flour middlingst ........ oe Ben --@44.90 47.25@47.75 42. 50@ 43.00 42.50@43.30 
Bee WN. 5 505 65062 640068 -@. -@44.90 - @ 46.00 Pe ee ee 
"Spring ben Shorts are 
TOPOS cc cccccss - @29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
qWinnipeg....... - @28.00 - @29.00 oH cuss 
*Brown shorts. tGray ete, tTuesday ‘aehees, {Fort William. ‘Wate. §Quotations 
asked. 
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the mills out of the market. Quotations, 
Dec, 19: spring fancy patent $8@8.10 ’Yp), 
top bakery patent $6.65@6.75, standard jat- 
ent $6.55@6.65, spring straights $6.35@6.45, 
spring first clears $5.80@5.90, soft winter 
short patent $7.40@7.50, pastry $6.50@6.60. 

New York: Business completely at a 
standstill from the “new business” angle. 
Prices have advanced to the point where 
mills cannot buy the wheat and sell it at 
ceiling levels and therefore they have noth- 
ing whatever to offer. There is some inquiry 
by buyers in certain channels, and early 
in the week a large chain baker purchased 
round lots to come out immediately. These 
purchases almost entirely of springs, as it 
was impossible to obtain Kansas flours in 
the quantity desired. In general, the mar- 
ket is about 35c above most mills’ ceilings, 
and there is much speculation over the 
probable amount of the increase and how 
soon it might be allowed, but until definit« 
word is announced no range of quotations 
but entire trade greatly disturbed over the 
can be offered. Shipping directions good, 
existing situation. 


Boston: New business meager since few 
mills are in a position to quote prices at 
their ceilings to the trade. A few sales 
of miscellaneous types on which sellers en- 
joyed a ceiling high enough to permit 
quoting safely and exceptions made up the 
week’s total. No undue concern on the 
part of most buyers over the withdrawal 
of majority of mills from the market since 
present bookings are heavy enough to take 
care of needs until the situation is straight- 
ened out. Some buying of rye flour ani 
semolina not handicapped by price ceilings, 
but volume small. Family brands also in 
for a fair amount of business. Shipping di- 
rections on old contracts fairly brisk, but 
some slight delay due to slowness of trans 
portation facilities. Quotations Dec. 15: 
spring high gluten $6.90@7.05, short pat 
ent’ $6.70@6.85,' standard patent $6.55@6.70, 
first? clears $6.45@6.55;)'‘southwestern short 
patent $6.65@6.75, standard patent $6.50@ 
6.65; Texas short patent $6.80@6.90, stand- 
ard patent $6.70@6.80, soft winter patent 
$6.70@6.90, straights $6.45@6.70, and clears 
$6.25@6.40. 

Philadelphia: Most mills unable to offer 
due to the narrow spread between cash 
ewheat, milling operations and ceilings. Gen- 
eral situation entirely nominal and quota- 
tions therefore omitted. 


Pittsburgh: Demand slow due to ceiling 
procedure, with seller and consumer alike 
hoping for a speedy adjustment. Shipping 
directions exceptionally brisk, with all types 
of consumers ordering out freely. South- 
western hard winter flour appears to be in 
lead as far as actual sales are concerned. 
Some mill agents had no quotations from 
the mills to offer patrons and each inquiry 
was wired subject to confirmation. Family 
flour demand materially increased. Soft 
winter sales improved with cake and pastr) 
makers the principal takers. Bakers re- 
port brisk demand for their products. Prices 
of all flour practically unchanged. Clears 
in active demand, although supply is lim- 
ited. Quotations, Dec. 19: spring short 
patent $6.75@7.25, standard patent $6.50% 
6.75, hard winter short patent $6.35@6.6), 
standard patent $6.10@6.35, low protein 
hard winter standard patent $6@6.25, sprins 
clears $6.40@6.55, soft winters $5.65@5.85, 


bulk. 
THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Prior to mills withdrawing 
quotations from the market in the latter 
part of last week, there was an increase 
in sales. Some sales were made as far ad- 
vanced as 120 days to six months future 
delivery. Southwestern hard wheat flours 
participated in the bulk of the business 
In the latter part of the week, however, 
most mills withdrew from the market, 
claiming inability to sell at the present 
ceiling. Shipping directions normal. Prices 
quoted are nominal. 

Quotations Dec. 19 (nominal): hard spring 
wheat family patent $7.20@7.50, first patent 
$7@7.20, standard patent $6.70@6.90, fanc) 
clear $6.25@6.45, first clear $6@6.20, second 
clear $5.40@5. 80; hard winter wheat family 
patent $6.50@6. 75, bakers short patent $6.25 
@6.50, 95% $6. 05@6. 30, first clear $5.10% 
5.70, second clear $4.60@ 4.90; soft wheat 
short patent $7.10@7.70, straight $6.35% 
6.70, first clear $5.20@5.55. 


Atlanta: Flour business continues to be 
of very small volume, with worry over cur- 
rent problems and future outcome for busi- 
Mess holding top place. No sales reported 
to blenders, who continue supplied throug 
bookings from which they draw in as or- 
derly way as possible. Family flour sales 
“frozen out” in many instances. Some scat- 
tered sales for immediate on advertised 
brands continue. Wholesale family flour 
dealers generally pretty well taken care of 
by bookings, some of which were described 








[ A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 











Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ee ee 


6004065060 o@ u00- 
Spri standard patent ...... oo odes 
Spré fret COOP 2. cccscccees oo @ coc 
Hard winter short patent .... +-@ 6.40 
Hard winter 95% patent...... -.-@ 6.20 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.00@ 5.90 
Soft winter short patent...... wale deasé 
Soft winter straight ........ oo “vas 
Soft winter first clear ....... ---@ 5.90 
Rye flour, b -- il etahate 4.45@ 4.60 
Rye flour, dark ........see008+ 3.90@ 4.00 


Seattle yy A 8. Francisco Stand 


Family patent ..... 


-$....@6.60 $....@.... 
Pastry ‘ 


soe5@6.25 ....@.... 


*Includes near-by straights. 
Tuesday prices. 








basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Minneapolis Kansas City ttSt. Louis Buffalo ttNew York Baltimore ttPhiladelphia Boston Cincinnati +Nashvill: 
$6.30@ 6.40 $....@.... Pree. Pree $6.65@ 6.75 eer ee tr Oe Pe cect ices $6.70@ 6.85 roeoe@. $6.35@ 6.90 
6.20@ 6.25 rar ae eS eee 6.55@ 6.65 YS oo My. ek pee 6.55@ 6.70 ia Fe 6.05@ 6.35 
5.75@ 5.95 wT Ptk 62 @ae.e. 5.80@ 5.90 oe Qos ~-@.% 66 BDeces 6.45@ 6.55 --@.. weeeee -- 
ee Pee 5.75@ 6.00 re ee , oe a = Pe 6.65@ 6.75 = 6.25@ 6.75 

-- @.. 5.60@ 5.90 oe Buccs ee avve@os oF yy. oer 6.50@ 6.65 calios 5.95@ 6.20 
oo@ae 3.75@ 4.05 a Pee a Pee --@.. ~s@.~ 7 Pett o cge Wore -.@.. coee@.- 
«o@.. oe seaes oo @ueee 7.40@ 7.50 --@.. vais re eoee 6.70@ 6.90 voles 7.50@ 7.95 
: -— oe ee ey 00 @...3 oo * 6.45@ 6.70 me 7.15@ 7.50 
cons @eovee -@.... oo @ nose eo @ucee Tet, Jeter «-@.. Pee 6.25@ 6.40 -.-@.. 6.55@ 6.85 
4.30@ 4.50 . eee --@ 56.25 --@ 5.40 5.00@ 5.25 -@. 4.90@ 5.10 ee > ie --@ 
3.60@ 3.85 o@rcee +++@ 4.55 --@ 4,80 eect Reozs soeMPes e's ‘% --@. -@. eee 
d patent Seattle San Francisco Toronto s+winnt Toronto sowinnines 
ML, ckvcciee $....@ 7.10 -@ Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 - @5.30 Goring GUNONE. 2.2 ocsccese< 
Montana ....... ««++@ 6.70 --@ Spring second aes. * @4.60 +) @4.80 Ontario 90% pats.t..$5.50@5. 60 
Spring first clearf.. -@3.50 ....@.... 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 198-l1b jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 
ttQuotations withdrawn. 
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as being made in the “nick of time.” De- 
liveries slow to fair. Bakery contracts 
hojding up all right so far and interest 
from this side of trade light, only occa- 
sional sales being made. Sales made here 
at very low price, around $6.25, bulk, for 
standard grade. Shipping instructions good. 
Prices unsteady. 

Quotations, Dec. 19: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.75@6.85, standard patent 
$6.60@6.65, straight $6.50@6.55, first bakery 
clear $6.35@6.45; hard wheat family short 
patent $7.25@7.30, fancy patent $6.85@7, 
standard patent $6.85@7, special or low 
grade $6.45@6.60, 95% $6.50@6.75; bakery 
short patent $6.40@6.85, standard patent 
$6.30@6.75, straight $6.20@6.65, first bakery 
clear $5.80@6.25; hard wheat low protein 
95% $5.90@6.20, bulk; first clear $5.55@ 
5.75, bulk; second clear $5.20@5.40, bulk; 
soft wheat family short patent $7.50@7.70, 
fancy patent $7.10@7.30, standard patent 
$7.10@7.30, special or low grade $6.70@ 
6.90, 60% cut-off $6.30, 47% % cut-off $5.80; 
soft wheat short patent $6.80@7, bulk; soft 
wheat 95% $6.40@6.60, bulk; fancy cut-off 
$5.85@6, bulk; first clear $5.35@5.55, bulk; 
second clear $5.10@5.30, bulk; self-rising 
family 25c higher; enriched 20c higher. 


Nashville: Sales limited to an occasional 
lot or so of the cheaper grades. Majority 
of the mills that formerly sold have with- 
drawn their quotations because of the ceil- 
ing and reports that the flour ceiling 
may be revised. This, however, has not 
confused the flour men’ any more than other 
things, as they indicated they could not 
buy basis present quotations and sell within 
their ceilings, therefore they have been 
content to order out flour against their con- 
tracts, which are reported to cover their 
necessities for possibly 30 days or more. 
Outbound shipments have been fair. 

Bakers having a very good demand for 
their products, especially fruit cakes, as 
most housewives indicate their sugar and 
shortening allotments;are not sufficient to 
permit much baking. As a rule, the larger 
bakers are amply covered and only picked 
up a lot or two of special grades this week. 

Wheat continues to advance, but prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 19: soft 
winter wheat short patent $7.50@7.95, stand- 
ard patent $7.15@7.50, fancy patent $6.85@ 
7.15, clears $6.55@6.85, hard winter wheat 
short patent $6.25@6.75, standard patent 
$5.95@6.25, spring wheat short patent $6.35 
@6.90, standard patent $6.05@6.35. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets remain unchanged, mills 
still faced with the problem of ever rising 
wheat prices on one hand and flour price 
ceilings on the other. Until the CCC re- 
leases wheat to mills or the OPA raises 
price ceilings, mills cannot sell flour. Mills 
now: operating at approximately 80% of 
capacity and fast cleaning up old orders 
as well as grinding considerable flour for 
the government, both for lend-lease and for 
the armed forces. Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle 
or Tacoma, Dec. 19: family patent $6.60, 
pastry $6.25, bluestem $6.60, cake $7.40, 
Montana spring $6.70, Dakota spring $7.10. 


Portland: An improved demand noted in 
the Pacific Northwest trade. Reports of 
increased flour business with the Southeast, 
with a slightly increased local demand. The 
government was also in the market for 
flour, one order of 35,000 bbls having been 
placed the middle of the week. This was 
a call for export straights. There were 
also reports of government buying for the 
army and navy, and some South American 
trade. The general tone of the flour mar- 
ket has improved despite the handicap of 
flour ceiling prices on some branches of 
sales. Mill operations were stepped up at 
the close due to the increased business. 
Quotations, Dec. 19: hard winters $6.75, 
bluestem topping $6.40, soft wheat straights 

90. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
mills are doing a steady business. Millers 
have stiffened their prices and are unwilling 
to accept bids which will not allow them 
some profit, no matter how large the or- 
der may be. Even at that they are still 
about 10c bbl’ under ceiling levels in their 
sales to bakers. With plenty of export 
orders in hand it is not necessary to accept 
domestic business at unprofitable levels. 
Lists are unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 19: 
top patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.60, bakers 
$4.30@4.40, in 98’s, jute, net cash, car lots, 
Toronto-Montreal freights. 

Canadian mills have again received heavy 
orders from the British government. These 
are for the usual enriched government regu- 
lation flour for army use in the various 
theaters of war. -Large quantities were 
bought. and mills are booked up to the end 
of March. The West Indies were also in 
the market in a substantial way. No change 
has been made in asking prices. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 19: government regulation flour 
for shipment to U. K., 32s per 280 Ibs, 
December seaboard, Halifax, St. John, Port- 
land and Boston; 32s 3d January; 32s 6d 
February; 32s 94 March; 33s April. 

High prices in the Ontario winter wheat 
flour market have caused business to slacken 
off. Buyers will not pay present values. 
Biscuit manufacturers covered their needs 
before the peak was reached. In any case 
the requirements of the domestic market 
are small and there is no export demand. 
Higher wheat prices have resulted in an in- 
erease of 30c bbl since a week ago. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 19: pure Ontario winters $5.50 
@5.60 bbl, in second-hand jutes, Montreal 
freights; $6.15@5.25 bbl, bulk, for export. 

Ontario winter wheat is scarce and, fol- 
lowing some demand from the big mills, 
is now at ceiling levels, advancing 3@4c in 
the week. Deliveries have been surprising- 
ly small in view of the good crop. Farmers 
appear to be holding this grain for feeding 
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purposes. Quotations, Dec. 19: $1.12 bu, 


f.0o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: The United Kingdom again 
purchased Canadian flour, with the. tatal 
equal to 3,000,000 bus of wheat, supple- 
mented by a lot equal to about 150,000. bus 
sold to the West Indies. The latter appar- 
ently reflected in the Winnipeg wheat fu- 
tures markets, but sales to the United 
Kingdom were done basis exchange of fu- 
tures. Domestic trade in flour was on a 
good scale and there was a suggestion that 
United States mills had worked some flour 
milled in bond from Canadian wheat, as 
both Canadian and American mills were 
credited with lifting hedges in the local 
wheat futures market. Western mills are 
operating seven days a week and, while 
stocks of flour are large, supplies are mov- 
ing out in accordance with shipping in- 
structions. Quotations, Dec. 19: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, $5.30, 
cottons; seconds, $4.80; second patents to 
bakers, $4.60. 


Vancouver: There continues to be an 
almost complete absence of activity in the 
export flour market. The freight situation 
is still in a very difficult class, with no 
tonnage being placed on the market either 
for near-by or forward positions. 

Domestic hard wheat flour sales are the 
best in years and featured by an extremely 
heavy bakers’ business. There are now too 
many shipyard workers and those living in 
apartments or rooming houses to bring 
about much home baking, with the result 
that store bakeries are enjoying the largest 
demand in years. Prices remain at ceiling 
levels and on a cash car basis for cotton 
98’s are $5.50 for first patents, $5 for 
bakers patents and $4.90 for Vitamin B 
grinds. 

In the soft wheat flour market some ef- 
forts have been made to push Ontario pastry 
flours upward, but so far little has come 
of the move. Current quotations are 
around $7.50, although some dealers have 
petitioned the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board for advances ranging from 20 to 
30c bbl. 

Basis for asking higher prices is that 
Ontario mills are forced to pay the ceiling 
price of $1.26 bu for soft wheat in Ontario, 
whereas the price structure in the West 
was set at a time when British Columbia 
prices were far out of line with current 
wheat ceiling levels. It is also becoming 
more difficult to get stocks out here by 
rail due to the increasing freight demands 
on the railways, while at the same time 
the public is using Ontario flour to a greater 
extent since it is unable to buy imported 
U. S. or Australian flour as in previous 
years. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Oklahoma City: Good demand for mill- 
feeds. Established ceilings advanced bran 
$2, mill run $1, and’ shorts unchanged. 
For southern deliveries, basis burlap bags, 
carload shipments: bran $1.95 bag of 100 
Ibs, mill run $1.95, shorts $1.95; for north- 
ern deliveries: bran $1.90, mill run $1.90, 
shorts $1.90. Feed delivered by truck is 
$2 higher per ton than the quotations. 


Omaha: Feed trade generally active and 
prices advanced generally to ceiling levels. 
All feeds were at ceiling price: $36.50. 


Hutchinson: Active; trend stronger; sup- 
ply inadequate; bran $35.50, mill run $36, 
gray shorts $36.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Fort Worth: Good; trend higher on bran, 
shorts already practically on the ceilings; 
supply limited to current production; wheat 
bran $40@41, gray shorts $42@42.20, white 
shorts not quoted, delivered Texas common 
points or Galveston domestic rate. 

Chicago: Fair; trend steady; supply am- 
ple; spring and hard winter bran $39.50, 
std. midds. $39.50, flour midds. $39.50, red 
dog $39.50. 

Minneapolis: Demand is not as brisk as 
it was a week or two ago, but there is 
still enough day-to-day buying to keep the 
market swept bare of quick shipment offer- 
ings. Until something is done toward rec- 
onciling wheat and flour prices, mill offer- 
ings are likely to be very limited. Millers 
report that their Buffalo units have made 
several sales of feed at ceiling limits for 
shipment through to April and May next, 
but Minneapolis prices continue a little 
under the ceiling; all grades are nominally 
the same, around $36.50 here, or $39 Chi- 
cago. 

Toledo: Some softening in midds., but 
back up to ceilings on all feeds at the end 
of the week, lowest prices quoted being 
$39.80 on bran, flour midds. and std. midds., 
same as week ago. Demand exceeds supply. 

Buffalo: Demand so strong that it forced 
all prices for the various grades to almost 
the ceiling basis; trend firm; supply light; 
bran $41.50, std. midds. $41.50, flour midds. 
$41.50, red dog $41.50, second clear $41.50, 
heavy mixed feeds $41.50. 

New York: Slow; trend, at ceiling; supply 
tight; bran $45.30, std. midds. $45.30, flour 
midds. $45.30, red dog $45.30. 

Boston: Demand eased off to a noticeable 
degree, but prices kept on advancing and 
mills offered at their ceilings. Some resale 
supplies available at slightly lower levels, 
but amount limited. Domestic quotations 
on the same basis both East and West. No 
mill offerings from Canada. Prices from 
50c to $2 higher. Std. bran $46.25@47.25, 
std. midds, $46.25@46.75, flour midds. $47.25 
@47.75, mixed feed $46, red dog $46. 

Philadelphia: Moderate; trend firm; sup- 
ply light; bran, std. pure spring, hard win- 
ter, $44.90 asked; soft winter nominal; 
= * oas flour midds. and red dog, $44.90 
asked. 


Atlanta: Fair to good for bran and shorts 
and ground government wheat; trend un- 


steady; supply sufficient; bran $46@46.50, 
gray shorts $46@47, std. midds: $4§6,50@46, 
rye midds. $38@38.25, red dog ~$46@47, 
ground government wheat $39.85, sacked. 
Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend higher; supply 
adequate; spring bran $43.50, red dog $43.50. 
Nashville: Demand from the farmer and 
dairymen very good; offerings limited due 
to short running time of mills. Dealers 
indicate they have sufficient stocks to cover 
their requirements for a little time; prices 
higher; bran and shorts $42.50@43.30. 


Seattle: Good; trend strong; supply fair; 
$36.50. 


Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 


Ogden: Business firm, with a continued 
steady demand for offerings, both in the 
intermountain and west coast territories; 
plants continue working to capacity seven 
days per week, and are sold ahead 60 to 
90 days. Mills anticipate excellent business 
early in 1943, with continued good demand. 
Quotations (stationary): red bran and mill 
run $35.50, blended $35.50, white $36, midds. 
$37, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver 
prices: red bran and mill run $40.50, blended 
$40.50, white $41, midds. $41.10 per ton, 
ceiling. California prices (at ceiling): red 
bran and mill run $40.40, blended $40.40, 
white $41.40, midds, $41.90, car lots, f.o.b. 
San Francisco (ceiling prices), with Los 
Angeles prices up 50c. 


Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran $42.10, ceiling price; local 
mill run $41.25. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand excellent; 
mills are behind with straight and mixed 
car business, although flour orders are heavy 
and mills are running to capacity. Ceiling 
prices make millfeed good value; export 
inquiry is increasing and bids are stronger; 
permits are scarce. Domestic quotations: 
bran $29 ton, shorts $30, midds. $33, net 
cash, bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Montreal freights. The export price is 
$43.50@44 ton, basis Montreal freights, Ca- 
nadian funds. 


Winnipeg: Situation unchanged; all sup- 
plies moving freely to eastern Canada; no 
improvement in poor western demand; bran 
$28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran 
$25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Supplies are seemingly suf- 
ficient for all needs, although mills are not 
showing any inclination to press offerings. 
Domestic demand remains’ exceptionally 
good and this is in spite of mild weather, 
There is no present quotation on feed flour 
due to the fact that it does not come under 
the provisions of the freight assistance act. 
Prices are steady at ceiling levels and on 
a cash car basis are: bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, midds. $33.80. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


SECOND MILLER FOR 300-BBL MILL IN 
northern Indiana; prefer age 30 to 35, 
with at least two years’ experience. Ad- 
dress 5898, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wanted for eastern Pennsylvania; salary 
and bonus basis, traveling expenses paid, 
and automobile furnished; an established 
territory. Address inquiry to Hubbard 
Milling Co., branch office, Ambridge, Pa, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
EE v 


HEAD MILLER AVAILABLE SOON; 
skilled in close yields, low ash flours, 
maintenance and low costs. I can give 
you service seldom found in any mill; 
assistant superintendent considered. Ad- 
dress 5891, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 


Vv 

WANTED—USED LEATHER BELTING, 6” 
to 12” width, single and double strength; 
must be good quality. Fraser Milling 
Co., Hereford, Texas. 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal; The rolled oats market 
is moderately active. Sales are increasing 
but are behind last year. Prices are steady. 
Quotations, Dec. 19: regular grades $2.95 
per bag of 80 lbs, mixed cars, Toronto- 
Montreal territory; oatmeal, in 98's, jute, 
$3.65. 


Winnipeg: Demand good; supplies mod- 
erate. Quotations, Dec. 19: rolled oats, in 
80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 


Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Dec. 21 at $3.50 per 90 lbs, bulk; 20-oz 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BaRRELS DaILy 


NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mrtume Co., Inman, Kan. 











344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Ine.:: 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 
Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 


Fluorometric and 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, LONG ISLAND CITY, Nn. Y. Microbiological Methods 


Biological, Chemical, 
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ERCHANT. MILLERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








MILLS AT TACOMA ®* SPOKANE + WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 





Eaport Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
U. &. Branch Assets. .......ccsccscccesececces osQyO08, 187 
Capital Deposited in U. S........... cpeevecce 600,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders . cccccccccs 9,990,199 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 
Insurance on Flour 9 John Street . New York 
Policies of this Company are I peucynce eennnge - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - + Montreal 






























COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 


BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 —— together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in th t milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, hohe the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Ouirr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, ILL. : ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 














SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: With no _ restrictions on 
durum, prices continue to advance. Semo- 
lina quotations are 30@40c bbl higher for 
the week, and $1.15 higher than in early 
November. There has not been as much new 
buying as might be expected, but the trade 
has been ordering old bookings forward at 
an unprecedented rate. All durum mills 
still have enough directions on hand to 
keep them operating full capacity for two 
or three weeks. Fancy No, 1 semolina $7 
@7.10 bbi, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, and 
standard $6.80@6.90. No quotations on 
durum flours, since latter comes under ceil- 
ing rulings 

In the week ended Dec. 19, eight Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 103,743 bbls 
durum products, against 106,043, made by 
nine mills, in the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend high- 
er; supply ample; No. 1, $7.60, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, bulk. 

Philadelphia: Market firm; offerings light 
and demand moderate; No. 1 fancy $7.55@ 
7.75, No. 1 regular $7.25@7.45. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 35c; sales 
light, directions fair; first grade semolina 
$8.05, granular $7.65, No. 3 $7.45, fancy 
patent $8.05. 

Chicago: Not a great deal of business 
due to high prices, and there was just the 
regular small lot buying with little or no 
new orders; directions good; No. 1 semolina 
$7.25@7.30, standard No. 1 $6.95@7. 

Buffalo: Macaroni plant production keeps 
up to near capacity; directions good but 
sales dried up on sharp advance of semo- 
lina; trend firm; supply fair; on bulk basis, 
all-rail, f.o.b. Buffalo: No. 1 $7.75; rest of 
the list was not quoted, 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: In- 
quiry has about ceased. Prices have gotten 
up to a point where the trade has decided 
to wait until they have to buy. Mills, 
however, have a comfortable volume of 
business on their books, and are getting all 
the directions they want; pure white rye 
flour $4.30@4.50 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, pure medium $4.10@4.30, pure 
dark $3.60@3.85. ’ 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.75, medium 
dark rye $5.80, Wisconsin pure straight 
$6.25, Wisconsin white patent $6.40. e 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; in 98-lb cottons, white $5.40, me- 
dium $5.20, dark $4.80. 

New York: The ceiling on prices has not 
yet been hit and mills are still offering. 
However, the trade shows no interest and 
sales are few; pure white patents $5@5.25. 

Pittsburgh: Demand improved; trend 
steady; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$4.75@5, medium $4.25@4.40, dark $4@4.25. 

Philadelphia: Offerings light and market 
firm and higher, with demand fair; white 
patent, $4.90@5.10. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 5c. Sales 
light, shipping directions fair; pure white 
flour $5.25 bbl, medium $4.95, dark $4.55, 
rye meal $4.75. 

Chicago: Business poor because of high 
prices; white patent $4.45@4.60, medium 
$4.25@4.40, dark $3.90@4 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Dec. 
12, 1942, and Dec. 13, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

--American— -—in bond—, 
Dec. 12 Dec. 13 Dec. 12 Dec. 13 
1942 1941 1942 1941 


Wheat ...... 253,445 273,315 19,762 27,041 
OCOFR. scccsces 39,891 45,005 one “ee 
OBES ccccvcce 10,589 10,161 5,329 258 
BO. scccvevss 19,795 17,775 990 1,604 
po: er 11,664 9,934 = 865 
Flaxseed .... 3,452 5,754 


Stocks of United States grain in ‘ues ‘ss 
Canadian markets Dec. 12 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 86,000 (826,000) bus; corn, 
3,662,000 (2,710,000); oats, none (9,000); rye, 
24,000 (24,000). 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 

Following table shows open contracts at 

Kansas City Dec. 21 and St. Louis on Dec. 

19, in tons. This is the short side of con- 

tracts only, there being an equal number of 
tons open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 

Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 


December . 180 ee 

January ... 6,240 840 240 2,640 480 
February .. 2,280 480 480 1,320 240 
March .... 3,000 960 120 2,160 720 
CO ee 960 360 840 2,760 1,440 
7a 1,320 360 600 3,120 1,800 











Totals ..13,980 3,120 2,280 12,120 4,680 
*Delivered in Chicago. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 
—— Week ending——_, 
Dec. 5 Dec. 12 Dec. 19 
Five mills ....... 15,759 20,136 *15,448 
*Four mills. 





GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢® MINNESOTA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 














UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 








GENUINE 
GLUTEN pant 


Guaranteed to comply in S cenpare | to stan 
requirements of the U.S. Dapareenentel ea 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 
BAKING PURPOSE 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
PRODUCER - KYROL 


SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters » Minneapolis, Minn. 














ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
. Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 














The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











PROTECT YOUR HOM 
FROM TUBERCULOSIS 














GOOD TREATMENT 
“I’m going to New York over the week 
end to have my eyes treated.” 
“Send me a program.” 
v ¥ 
NOT QUITE 
She.—Isn’t that a butterfly on my 
knee? It must think I’m a flower. 
He.—That’s no butterfly. That’s a 
horsefly. 
¥ ¥ 
SAMPLE, PLEASE 
“There’s a woman peddler at the door.” 
“Show him in, and tell him to bring 
his samples with him.” 
¥ ¥ 
CONDUCTED TOUR 
“Were you personally conducted on 
your tour of Mexico?” 
“Yes, my wife went along.” 
¥ ¥ 
NOT QUITE 


“Is your wife a club woman, Mike?” 


“Nary the likes of that, sor. She uses 
a flatiron.” 
¥ ¥ 
4-F 


And then there is the blind man who 
was rejected by his draft board because 
his seeing-eye dog had flat feet. 

¥ ¥ 
OH, oH! 

The census taker was inquiring of the 
mountaineer how many children he had. 

“Four,” was the answer, “and by gosh 
that’s all I’m going to have.” 

“Why?” asked the census taker. 

“TI just read in this here almanac that 
every fifth child born in the world is a 
Chinaman.” 

¥ ¥ 
EMERGENCY 

“Hello! Hello!” cried an excited femi- 
nine voice over the telephone, “come at 
once! Two men are trying to climb into 
our window.” 

“Sorry, Miss, but this is the fire de- 
partment.” 

“Well, our room is on the second floor 
and they need a ladder.” 

¥ ¥ 
SOME JoB! 

Dean to new janitor of girl’s dormitory. 
—Why didn’t you come around last Fri- 
day and draw your week’s wages, Ole? 

Ole.—You mean I get paid, too? 

¥ ¥ 
REASON ENOUGH 
“Can you stand on your head?” 
“Nope, it’s too high.” 
¥ ¥ 

Toastmaster (introducing speaker).— 
I’m sure that Mr. Jones of the Soils and 
Fertilizer Department will give you a 
pleasant half hour. He is just full of 
his subject. 
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WHERE WILL A FIREBUG 
STRIKE NEXT? 





A reward up to $500 will be paid by the Mill Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of any person or persons burning or at- 
tempting to burn any mill or elevator property insured 


in “THE MILL MUTUALS.” 


Report any evidence immediately to the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttalo, N. yY. 











NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


Daily Capacity GRAND FORKS, N. D. Commercial Feed 
4,400 bbls Flour = Stine et = 250 tons daily 


HIGH PROTEIN PURE SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President 


MONTREAL 








The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 





T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


CANADA 


- Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 




















Robin ‘| Hood 
FLOUR 


From the Wheatfields 
of Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 









Hobin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 


Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 


Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


sc Jaw, ¢ 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 

















* * 
| Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
| LONDON, ENGLAND London 
| 
MILLFEEDS—FLOUR CEREAL CUTTERS 


EXPORTERS Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
COATSWORTH & COOPER cull woulen shvesh, cahod woe ae 
TORONTO CANADA 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 














Cable Address: ‘“CoaTSPER Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








ly te bt te eee , ‘sleds 59-86 . 
-_™ i f° oS ae Nae ee Fy Foar 
EN red Ghee wank ae nalan so 
ad le te Se SPR <r v L & Ae > eS 


Mitt at SasKaToon, SaskK., CANADA 
ee 
Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘"ForTGarRry” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Wwoutle Mulling Co., Limited 





Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 


ery ones 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 








rm 
> 











CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON Za EY ae TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY craigs re oO™ STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


As UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tis 


Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >? 


~ jyuTe 4 ~ gure 4 
we BAGS coro 
+ BAGS | - BAGS 








i 




























































COTTON IN CANADA ; COTTON 
f A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited I “4 
es Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC a 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour / 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” " Y nid e 
cata Meas” ST MARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA James Hichardson & Sons 
: Grain © ee Shippers and Exporters 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. SE Sicilia ee 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ Se 
Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “Mapleshew,” 


Ontario Toronto, 


Canada 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Hlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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11,000 Farmers Report: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





208 WHEAT VARIETIES GROWN 
ON U.S. FARMS: 11 DOMINATE 


r I NHERE are 208 distinct varieties 
of wheat grown on farms in the 
United States, according to a re- 

port, Circular No. 634, recently issued 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. This survey is the fifth in a series 
made at five-year intervals since 1919 
and is based on some 11,000 question- 
naires returned by farmers. Clark and 
Quisenberry, who prepared this report, 
state that the farmer crop reporters 
are becoming more “variety conscious,” 
due to the emphasis being placed on 
varieties by the grain trade, experiment 
station and extension workers, farm pa- 
pers, and by the wheat growers them- 
selves. 

Eleven varieties occupied more than 
1,000,000 acres each. This list includes 
Turkey, Blackhull, Tenmarq and Kan- 
red among hard red winter wheats, 
Fultz, Fulcaster, Trumbull and Kaw- 
vale (semi-hard) in the soft red win- 
ter wheat group, and Marquis, Ceres 
and Thatcher in the hard red spring 
wheat class. Turkey is the leading va- 
riety in four states, second in eight, 
third in three states. 

What are the proportions of hard and 
soft wheat in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas? The figures are 91.1 and 8.8% 
for Kansas, 91.1 and 8.9% for Okla- 
homa, 92.5 and 6.8% for Texas. For 
the United States the acreage of hard 
red winter wheat is more than twice that 
of any other class of wheat. The rela- 
tive acreage of hard red winter wheat 


has increased from 32% in 1919 to 47% 
in 1939. The acreage of soft red win- 
ter wheat decreased from 30% in 1919 
to 19% in 1939, a fact all too well 
known by soft wheat millers who now 
face a shortage of good soft wheat. The 
number of varieties of hard red winter 
wheat grown on farms has increased 
from only eight in 1919 to 37 in 1939. 
Turkey continues to be the most widely 
grown variety of wheat. In 1939 it was 
reported from 26 states, but the per- 
centage of Turkey relative to other 
varieties of hard red winter wheat has 
decreased from 99% in 1919 to 42% in 
1939. 

Blackhull ranked second to Turkey in 
acreage in 1939, but has about reached 
the peak of its distribution. 

Tenmarq was reported from 10 states 
with an estimated 3,500,000 acres, or 
about 12% of the hard red winter wheat 
acreage. 

Kanred is losing popularity because 
of weak straw, and in 1939 comprised 
only 5% of the hard red winter wheat 
acreage. 

Cheyenne was reported from Nebraska 
and eight other states. This variety 
ranks second to Turkey in Nebraska. 

Iobred is reported from seven states. 
From 1934 to 1939 the acreage of this 
variety increased rapidly in Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas. 
Much of its increase in acreage is due 
to its resistance to stem rust. 

Chiefkan is reported from Kansas, 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F, 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian yo 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & OOX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 


oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA”“ 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 
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Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL, All codes used. 
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Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, Mo. 
Our 93rd year 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING og & 


The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 


Canadian Hard Spring 
COMPANY LIMITED Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
462 Country El . Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 9,461,600 Bus. High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 





Grain Exch Winnipeg 




















Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. 5. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Salina, Kansas 











CANADIAN- Bemis BAG ComPANY, LIMITED 


NNIEPEG © VANCOUVER 
Successors to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. ae WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
r ' 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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Capacity 1,500 Bbis. 





“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


+ 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





AY TRA HOUR 


: OF DOUGH STABILITY 


wien ‘SDOM 


QIA-CLUTIN 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest quae 
Ha 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


ar 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Telephone 85991 [= 





The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours-and Grain 
D.R.FIsHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











“Golden Loaf” tas ou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbis 











THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA « KANSAS 














PURE RYE FLOUR 
We make a high- le pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 
FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 











Oklahoma, Texas and _ several other 
states. This variety is susceptible to 
loose and stinking smut. 

Early Blackhull is the earliest and 
probably the most winter-tender variety 
of hard red winter wheat being grown 
commercially. The increase of this vari- 
ety has been due to good yields of 
grain with high test weight during re- 
cent dry years. In some years Early 
Blackhull wheat has been injured by 
late spring frosts. 

Purkof has been included in the soft 
red winter wheat class in previous sur- 
veys, but is now classed as a hard 
wheat. 

Leading states in the production of 
soft red winter wheat are Ohio, Indiana, 
Missouri, Illinois and Pennsylvania. The 
list of soft red winter wheats includes 
several new varieties: Clarkan, Early 
Premium, Leapland, ‘Thorne, Canawa 
and Wabash. The number of varieties 
of soft red winter wheat grown on farms 
is much larger than for any other class, 
although the old sorts are dropping out 
faster than new ones are being intro- 
duced, thus reducing the number. 

Kawvale, really a semi-hard wheat, 
but classed as a soft wheat under fed- 
eral grain grades, is grown oh more 
than 1,000,000 acres in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Oklahoma, Nebraska and 
Arkansas. The rapid increase in this 
variety is due to its early maturity, 
resistance to leaf rust, and to loose 
smut and moderate resistance to stem 
rust and Hessian fly. It yields well in 
spite of a tendency to shatter. 

Among white wheats, Rex Has re- 
placed a considerable proportion of the 
Federation varieties, formerly fall- 
seeded in Oregon and Washington. Rex 
is popular with farmers because of its 
earliness and resistance to several races 
of bunt or stinking smut. 

Thirty-two varieties of hard red spring 
wheat are reported. Thatcher is the 
leading variety, having increased from 
only a small acreage in 1934 to 5,500,000 
acres in 1939. This rapid increase has 
been due largely to resistance to stem 
rust. Due to the severe stem rust epi- 
demics of 1935, 1937 and 1938, the acre- 
age of Ceres and Marquis decreased 
rapidly, Thatcher and other rust-resist- 
ant varieties taking their place. Mar- 
quis is still a }opular variety in Mon- 
tana. Seven varieties of hard red spring 
wheat were reported for the first time 
in 1939. These are: Nordhougen, Re- 
nown, Great Northern, Coronation, Pilot, 
Rival and Apex. 

Ten varieties of durum and red durum 
wheat are listed. Mindum ranks first 
in acreage. 





BREAD |S THE SYAFF OF LIFE 


LEE & CADY TAKES OVER 
HARNT & HEWITT, TOLEDO 


Totrepo, On10o.—Lee & Cady, wholesale 
grocery concern, has acquired by pur- 
chase the business of Harnt & Hewitt 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, for a price reported 
to be between $550,000 and $600,000, 
through Jay Levine, New York, and 
Leonard Roof, Cleveland, who had pre- 
viously bought the outstanding stock. 
They are the same men who negotiated 
the purchase and transfer of the Wil- 
liam Edwards Co., wholesale grocers of 
Cleveland, last August, to the Weide- 
man Co. Both these concerns were. for- 
merly large handlers and distributors of 
flour. 

In 1988, Lee & Cady bought the Ber- 
dan Co., of Toledo. 
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WOLF'S 


REMIUM 
FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLIN 


ELLINWOOD, KAN AS 
































A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
- 300 Bbls Capacity 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
‘OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat ls Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











3 
IMinacapelis Mow Oricans 
KansnsCity. Kan 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 

CYLINDER SEPARATORS 

MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 

DUST COLLECTORS 

GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 
Fcemecee B MANUFACTURING CO. 


NIAGARA B® 
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3940 So. Union Avenue 


The New Century Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 





THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 











Weapers ot FEEDS ot au xinas 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. LIVERPOOL: nett an 15 Bothwell Street. GLASGOW 
LONDON-—~7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. wae | 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
| Cable Address: ‘‘Grarns,'' Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
| — — ———EO ———— 
.8 E. A. @ | 
M. BTANMARD  sablished 1870 7 J. M. & C. M. HAMM | ROBERT NEILL, LTD. McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
+ 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR, GRAIN CEREAL PRODUCT . 
me IMPORTERS a be we ice GRAIN IMPORTERS 127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW.C.2 | 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cory Buildings, ely _ 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E.C.3 | Seething ble aga teams . iain: tial inainiite Cable Address: “MARvEL,"” Glasgow 
Cable Address: “Donwaacn,” Leadon PILLMAN & PHILLIPS ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd (GLASGOW) LTD. rata ma ims 
. ‘ FLOUR IMPORTERS St., GLASGOW, C. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS phate sob St., Terr ” 
52, Mark Lane, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: ““GoLDENGLO,'' Glasgow eater ary y ho gaa 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. poner ceapen te ghee a. _D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Lid. | 
ope Tee! 
FLOUR IMPORTERS GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS ok silent eal 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers Corys’ Buildings Beltic Chambe FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
LONDON, E. C.3 57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 apse GLASGOW OFFICES ALSO AT 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 50 Wellington Street LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Cable Address: ‘'Coventry,” London S ey meer ane, TE ow Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” DUBLIN BELFAST 
A. VAUGHAN THOMAS CRAWFORD & LAW ROBERT CARSON & CO. | JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AD. FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 FLOUR IMPORTERS No. 8 South College Street, 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Subscription Room, LONDON, E. C. 3 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow Cable Address: ‘Dreroma,” Glasgow wad Sr Sete as 
= - a . — —— - eccentricities 
FEEDSTU FES ~ 7 feedman's FARQUHAR BROTHERS ay ng a 
weekly FLOUR MERCHANTS | Through 
118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 60 Wellington Streets = GLASGOW, C. 2 | WAN T ADS 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Sta 2.00 ©. I. F. business much preferred. ata cd 
by ee ee a sic ash creel Cable bilan “Ghementes” Mees THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Low Grades and HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & We are always in the Market for 
Millfeed ge seo Hard and Gof Whest Floors | | J, A, BLAKE 
e 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. All FLOUR Grades GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 410-400 N. Westera Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 420 Lexington Ave. | NEW YORK CITY F L O U ea 
ee — FF LO U R Representing 
A J ohnson-Herbert & Co. Dixie-Portland Flour Co. . Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
stents, Heanintats Broker and Merchandiser 
: DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated - 
F L oO ty R Standard of the South Members H. ¥. Produce Exchange 
Prod . + NEW YORK 
444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO plus Dependable Service New Ragland aioe: 211 Begone 8. a Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND agi ie aici ee 
Low Grades w= Second Clears ALFALFA MEAL S. R. STRISIK CO. KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Your Offers Solicited Ideal for Poultry Mashes Flour Brokers 


OMAHA 
Offices: 
New York City and Sao Francisco 


NEB. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn F]_LOUR bomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 


Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 





24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., .-Oklahoma 
Sy Se” 54 h0 6b Oc oes h eondsaes 6 Conse 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio........ 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
POR. BEM, cccscccccevsgegvccccsceces 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
CUE, FOGURME ve cvcccventcccsscecesece 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Rh, Ss Aad a ees ee eebas ens b4e808-0 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
a ere rere ee 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chi- 
CG. US 600d 6048s 64 00440600558 500689 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
BON, Whe Ue Si tcccvesecncecevcevesece 
Ames Harris Neville Co., 
gon, San Francisco, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buf- 
PONG, BH. Ze cawcccccvvevecoveseesesss 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; East 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake City; Seattle: 
WICKER 2 cccccceccccccccccccscsces 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y.......+--+ 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.........0.e5e00% 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
FONCE, KGNSAS 2c cccccccccncssccccece 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 


Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 


Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
FEOMBAS cc cccccccccccccccccsesecccses 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
BOOTIE scccvccsvicrcessessesse 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
FORTH ccccccccccccccccveseceseccccces 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd Winni- 
DOG, VARCOUVED 2 ccccscccccceseccsece 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
GHIR, cccvcvcceseccescccesevesesececs 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis ...........++. 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
BOOtlaMG .cccsccccesesscvcvsccescsece 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle.. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Cc New York; Chi- 

cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 

Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 

waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 

Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 

ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon........ 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago, “South Shore & South Bend 

PRAUEOG, CRIGRMO, Thee. csvccscvccvcs 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.......... 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York....... 
Collins Flour Mills, Ine., Pendleton, 

c. 6. PPT PEVUPEPERERTOLTEET EET 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 

WOE, GEOR, cc ceive ccesececccccesevcscs 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 

TOTNES Se cccccerecvsceneccecvesccecs 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York.... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 

BOOCRRE cccseoscvecccscvssescccecete 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis... . 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 





Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............. 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y.... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Ine., St. 
GEM, BIBS ccc ccccssecdssvencccccs 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
BOM, ccccccccccteccccesccsecceces eee 
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Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., -Montreal, 
QUe,, COM, ccccccccccccccvececvscsevce 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
Foods, BM. YW. ccocviccccccvcvsecsveevcse 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich...... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc., New 
Verte, MW. Be ccccccvseccccccccvscccese 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
BRIM. cc cccccccsccccsccescsccoece 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas...... 


Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, 


Ind.... 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn. ......cccccscccvccccce 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y..@. 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Gemeva, N. Y.....ccccccccsecece 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
GR, THA cocceccccvescccevecesesvece 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Istana City, WN. Yeoccccccccccscves 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J.....--000% 


Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
TORE, TMD, cccscceesoccnececesseaces 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colv.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y.... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


Gallatin Valley 
grade, Mont. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y... 


Milling Co., 


General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 

Clty, Me. cecedivcccovcccceseccetevece 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. ..Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., age 3 ee 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
“—— Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 

BOR. cccrccccacccccccccenvecccccccoses 
Rh Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y........ 


Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary's, 
ORE, cvccescccsasscccsccseseesccsseoves 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York.... 


Haaky Mfg.’ Co., St. Paul, Minn... . 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Cee, Ts a5 05 40% Shee tre baeeees sss 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hardesty Milling Ce., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land ..... 


Hart- Bartlett - Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 

BY SEOUNS GUS 6s 0.006845 0nc0decnyes 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis..... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis... 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
BED. occcccwsctedecewncveecccdesseseon 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
GR. ©, BACCO), Wr. cccrvcsrcave 
Jennison, W. J., Co.,, Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis... 


Parchment 


Kalamazoo Vegetable 

Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb....... ° 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
BARORS ccscccvedecdeccccvccseseseeetec 


sieoten, W. S., & Sons, Melbourne, 
BRIE oh n.cscvdcccesctactcowscrces 
Minneap- 


King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., 
olis, Minn, 
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King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
BEAM, cheer tecesccegesevocesenccecee 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich......... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
TOM, Wh. Be covcvcceccvescsctcoscessses 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 
OCrieane, TR. .ccccccccccsecvesecsccce 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
Chicago, Ill, 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing, 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Montreal, Que. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can, 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 


Ltd., 


BEe, crccvcvccceccessececsesecsovecs 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
KANSAS 20. cccccccccccces Ces ecccoree 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass...... * 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, Ne@b. ...ccccccccccscsssecvvceves 
Lincoln Hotel, New York, N. Y.....++++ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill......... ° 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill........ 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., —— 
Omt., COM, cccccccccccccccsscccccres 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd., 
England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis....... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway. N. J......- 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
KANSAS cc ccccccccccccccccccccccsccce 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, 10Wa ..... ee eeeerneeeeceee 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Mid-West Laboratories 
Ohio 
Mutual 
Chicago 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D...... 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 


Co., Columbus, 


Fire Prevention Bureau, 


MORE, ccccccccescsvsscccccsccvccoose 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
Gey, MEO. cccccvecececevdvovsccsiosce 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City, 
ee re eee eres Cee ee eo x 


Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Guages, 
SCoCIANd .ccccccccccccscccveceses oe 
Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge, 
HEABGRS occcccccccccsccsccocccccscese 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son, Baltimore, Md.. 

National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
Ville, N. J. ccccccccccvcccscecs 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill...... ° 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 


ha, Neb. 


Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., ‘Chicago, Tonos ccenee 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
po | RTT See 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, 
) 2 MPTerrvvrrrrrrerrrice,.. Trees 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
BEARERS cevccovedcescevectecvecsresees 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
BE, Ke nscvarvesesocedeascssuacesece 


Noblesville Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator, Grand 
PORN. Die GH 0 6n6606eecociesenedeeese 


Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 


Novadel-Agene Corp. ............. Cover 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
Tee err er irr re eee 
Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
TERMS. ci veccccccscevdesesdeosos 
Pan-American Trading Co Kansas 
Ks Dawu Pane 64s Chea eevenn ee’ 


Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo.... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


Pearistone, H. S., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago.......... ee 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill....... oe 


Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Peeks, TW. Cy TORR, Gib. co ddc cccccscs 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 

WUE vo vcwescchestsesdssvcene eecvce 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 


os Oats Company, 
Mo. 


St. Joseph, 
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Red aca Milling Co., 
Pe eee eT ATT eee 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
SOM, | NES bin Ws cee bewnsesivcceccse 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
TEE eee se ce sabeicvecscccccece 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y.,... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y.... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
GH FR ne cect acess sieesedcccccces 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
Ss SEL. bcc on6ube be .Greeececcce 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
BOOCIAME 0 occ tte ecscvcdeiveccccecces 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minn. 


~ Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
TENE, cadesdeeecaboesececccccccecs 

St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 
Inc. 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
BROMEPORE: GOMRBR 2200s Soccer sececese 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 


Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, III. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W., 
PETES hn cA wasnt Ganesesdsececccccs 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
ME.  cutsetedal eed OER 4064-64 60eecces 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J.......... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
GU -b0bb 05 56.00,0000006060068004 dvicees 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
ee ene eee 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
ERG. GOMGOR, TMM. cc ccccvccciccceces 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England......... 
Spindler, L. G., New York............. 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp....... 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., 
Swift & Co., 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., 
Werk, WW. FW. ccccccccccccvccccccce 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City...... 
. Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
~ Minn, 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill...........- 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., 
TERR scdcdedvvevevecctsontesscceccere 
Urban, 
| i Srrrrerrrrrerrrrrrirrrrrrerri il 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Towle, Me. cccccccccccccccccccess 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn, ............00e0+: 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIl.... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
mond, Va. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 


BRIM, cecccccdovcscsccccvescccce 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
TERROR cc cclscccccccccecnccecsosseses 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
BH, Fe cccccsesosccccecsvcocescces Cover 


Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas. . 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon .....ccssscceccveeeces 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson pieeins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
SEM, TRIM, ca ccccctcccceccacevcseseces 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
BOO: THB. oo 0 6.0:60 0:0 0:0-65 669 6064s cecrces 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
TOTORte, OMt. .ccccccccvcesecsevccccce 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 


Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo. .......+.ee++% 

. White & Co., Baltimore, Md.........-- 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
COP, TERURD 66 cccccacencsccceseccsccs 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co......- 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.......-- 


Inc., New _— 


Winthrop Chemical Co., 

TE, Be Sic 0enc cstcsk ode cvesse 
Wirk Garment Corp., Chicago, mM mau 6 6 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis. . 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas....- 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... 
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THAT WORD 


Why is it “family flour”, do you suppose? Why not 
“household flour”, or “retail flour” or some other 
cold-blooded term that a marketing professor might 
apply? 

We like to think that the term grew naturally 
out of scenes like this. For, surely, few products that 
pass over the counters of America’s grocery stores 
mean so much to the growth and welfare of so many 
families. Though today’s hearth may be an electric 
range, the home-baked foods that are made with 
flour still seem fundamental to the lasting kind of 
family life. Somehow, the sound of the flour-sifter, 


DIDN’T GET THERE BY CHANCE 


the anticipatory “Ah”s as the oven is opened, the 
aroma of something fresh-baked and steaming... 
all tie in with the way of living that’s American 
to the core. 


A continuing preference for white flour is deeply 
rooted in American eating habits. Today, the mill- 
ing industry is helping to make America strong by 
producing flour not only appetizingly white and 
well-matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 


Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with 
so many millers in carrying out this important war- 
time responsibility. If you are not now fully in- 
formed on the place of Novadelox, Agene and 
N-Richment-A in improving the uniformity and 
nutritive quality of flour, just write: NA-91 





How to “fix” a parking ticket 


Well, you did over park, didn’t you? 


OK, march down and pay the desk sergeant a dollar. 
Oh—you left your car for exactly 48 minutes, no more, 
no less? Then fight it, man — there’s a principle at stake. 
Demand a jury trial, bring along your witnesses, tell your 
story. Take it through to the highest court in the land. 
You can, you know. How trivial the offense makes no 
difference. Only, if this were not a free country, you’d slink 
along under a different standard. It’s “trivial” to listen to 
foreign broadcasts—but in France they shoot you for it. 


It’s “trivial” to criticize the Government—unless you’re in 


Holland where loose talk means the concentration camp. 

Don’t roar with anguish the next time you get a ticket. 
Instead, thank your stars for courts where you can say your 
say and see justice done. That’s one thing this war is about. 

We are fighting not so much to protect our free institu- 
tions, as to let them protect us. They enable us at General 
Mills to direct our research where we will, to manufacture 
what we choose, to give our most conscientious effort to 
the big job of feeding the nation. 


The more we use these rights, the more likely they will 
be our—and the world’s—salvation. 





